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Even in the normal way ribs <//////////': ’ (/ are ticklish, but when it comes to 





adding ribs to a steel tube, that’s a very ". ticklish thing indeed. It calls for a great 


Ses 


deal of skill and experience in tube manipulation, and it calls for a thorough knowledge of steel 
formule and properties. In this particular case the *‘*know how” was provided by Tubes Ltd. while the 


T.I. Research Laboratories supplied the rest. A similar combination of skills is applied throughout the com- 


panies in the T.I. group, any one of which is willing to get under the ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
ribs of the most ticklish problems with the help of T.1. Research. CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
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Manufacturers wh need advice or information on any job re steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way, 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1941. 


THE SNOWS OF RUSSIA: AN ENEMY PICTURE SHOWING GERMAN SOLDIERS ADVANCING IN CONDITIONS OF APPALLING 
DIFFICULTY ; NOW, RETREATING, THEY ARE AT THE MERCY OF THE RED ARMY, AND A WHITE AND DEEPER PALL OF SNOW. 


Taken from the French (German-controlled) paper “ L’Illustration,” the above photo- 
graph purports to show the advanced mechanised units of a German regiment ad- 
vancing against the Russians somewhere near Valdai. The caption writer—drawing 
attention to the obvious—remarks that the advance is made difficult by the morass- 
like ground and snow. Since this picture was taken the ground has certainly 
hardened, but a vast pall of snow has fallen, and the Germans are moving as fast 
as they can in the opposite direction. And to the horrors of a Russian winter are 
now added Russian dive-bombers, Russian infantry, Russian artillery and, perhaps 
most terrifying of all, Russian cavalry. Hard on the heels of the fleeing Germans 


are the Cossack horsemen, mounted warriors who, with their nimble mounts, are 
proving that, in Russia at least, successful warfare is not always waged by machines. 
Horses and men, in 1941, as in 1812, are decimating the retreating invader. The 
Germans themselves have now admitted their soldiers to be on the retreat and their 
propaganda service is seeking desperately to explain this phenomenon, and it may 
well prove difficult to erase from the memory of those who saw it the implications 
of this month-old picture. Then it was published to explain the slackening of the 
German advance, now it can only provide an horrific clue as to the terrible predica- 
ment of the German forces in Russia. On page 803 are further Russian pictures. 
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é ke opening days of December 1941 were among 
the most dramatic in the whole recorded history 
of the world. They recalled the moment in Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Macbeth ’’ when the knocking on the door 
began. It was Fate speaking: reality’s hour. All 
over the world the same sound was heard—and at 
the same moment. In Russia, Hitler’s legions were 
discovering the reality of the Russian winter and 
of Russian character. In North Africa, Germans 
and Italians were discovering the reality of the ultimate 
effect of sea power—that remote and invisible force— 
on land operations. - And in the Pacific, Americans 
were discovering the meaning of aggression, of the 
power of prepared force over unprepared size, of the 
significance of union and the resolved will. Here, too, 
Britons were discovering, or at least rediscovering, 
the peril of using great battleships close to an enémy 
coast without overwhelming air protection; and the 
difficulty of opposing a strong naval island Power 
at the far side of the world. All these things men 
knew before by hearsay ; by what their fathers and 
school-books had told them, by what their seers had 
prophesied, even by what they themselves had, still un- 
knowing, affirmed 
or denied. But they 
only knew them as 
men know that 
which they have 
not experienced. 
Now they have be- 
come apprehended 
realities, like the 
bombs which fell on 
London a year ago. 


Dominating the 
scenes that have 
led up to _ this 
terrible dénouement 
and crisis have been 
certain characters 
whose greatness it 
was that they were 
already fully aware 
of what was to 
come. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, 
Chiang Kai - shek 
stand out to-day 
against the world’s 
sombre back- 
ground, not merely 
because of the 
political positions 
they hold, but be- 
cause, more than 
any other men, 
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allies in Britain and America can send them. And 
around them, broken only in places by the tentacles 
of British sea-power, are the 1oo per cent. mobilised 
forces of Germany, Italy and Japan. These form 
the greater part of the circumference of an armed 
ring stretched round Asia and European Russia. It 
stretches from Manchuria to the Burma Road, is 
broken for several thousand, largely inaccessible, 
miles of coastline, desert and mountain between India 
and the Turkish frontier, continues again along the 
bloodstained battlefront from the Black Sea to the 
Arctic. If this were the whole picture of the war, the 
Slav and Asiatic myriads, hemmed in by 220,000,000 
ruthless and mechanised slayers, would be doomed. 
Even the heroic resistance of Russia and China could 
scarcely save them from ultimate defeat by inferior, 
but infinitely better armed forces. They would be 
condemned for centuries to become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the Teuton and Japanese 
overlords, and the priceless treasures of the Asian 
hinterland would fall to the aggressors. But, happily, 
this is not the whole picture. The Axis is not the 
circumference. Beyond the military ring of Germany, 
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of course, if the Axis gained virtual command of the 
sea and air in the Atlantic and Pacific. Equally, the 
ability of the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth 
to reinforce and strengthen beleaguered Russia and 
Asia, and to keep open the few channels through 
which they can at present contact them—Murmansk, 
Persia, the Burma Road and the Alaska air-route— 
is dependent on sea and air power. What has hap- 
pened so far, in the first phase of this wider war, has 
been that, after dealing a stunning and treacherous 
blow at American striking sea and air power— 
sufficient, it was hoped by Tokyo, to keep the U.S.A. 
inactive for many weeks or months—Japan is now 
concentrating on closing one of the principal gate- 
ways through which outer help can come to the 
Asiatic mainland. The attack on Malaya and the 
Burma Road is a vital part of offensive Japanese 
strategy. The assault on the Philippines is part of 
the delaying action against the U.S.A. 


It seems fairly clear from the events of the first 
few days that the Japanese hope by their delaying 
action at Pearl Harbour to be able to clear the Americans 
out of the Philip- 
pines and their other 
western Pacific 
bases, while simul- 
taneously capturing 
Singapore and 
closing the Burma 
Road. In this way 
the window through 
which China can be 
helped would be 
slammed, and the 
relieving attack of 
the United States 
suspended across 
many thousand 
miles of ocean. The 
rich islands of the 
southern Pacific 
could then be seized 
one by one, to pro- 
vide the supplies 
for the next stage 
of war, and to 
deny them to the 
Democracies. 


Whether this 
melodramatic pro- 
gramme, so 
treacherously and 
successfully 
opened, will be com- 
pleted remains to 
be seen. There is no 
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they have identified 
themselves with 
the future reality, 


MYRIADS OF WINDOWS FLASHING LIKE INCANDESCENT JEWELS IN THE GREAT CITY OF BRILLIANT 
LIGHTS BRIGHTEN THE NIGHT SKY. NOW, HOWEVER, WITH THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD WAR, THE CITY’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


THE LIGHTS OF NEW YORK: denying that the 


sinking of the 


ARE BEING DIMMED. piggies f Wales ”’ 
Prince o ales 


ENEMY RAIDS ARE MORE THAN A POSSIBILITY. 


which has now be- Gazing beyond the brilliantly lighted windows of New York’s vast skyscrapers, the abov 
e solitary ny soetes the American Legion, the name of 
come the present. Benjamin Franklin, armed with a rifle, scans the horizon “in case ” The picture was before the dramatic events of — 7 at Pearl and “ Repulse,” the 
iy ae TG oe See ap Sip, sine 63 Se ep of the 


damage done to 


When we were all 
American ships at 


Harbour brought the great American nation 100 per cent. into the war. Lights are now 


darkened sky-sign over the Radio City building, the highest in the no longer flashes its message. 


re being 
to which we in England have 





wrong, or groping 
in the dark, they, 
with their greater insight into the facts, were right. 
The American isolationist public, after the foul knock- 
ing on the gates of Pearl Harbour, came out, like the 
porter in “‘ Macbeth,” rubbing its eyes and crying— 


Here ’s a knocking indeed! ... Knock, knock, knock ! 
Who ’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub ? 


The entry of Japan and America into the struggle, 
coupled with the earlier German attack on Russia, 
makes this a full-scale world war. As in 1917 and 
1813, all mankind is in the fight. Strategically, it is 
a curious war, for it is being fought in concentric 
rings. Its centre, though few know it, is some remote 
Siberian village, far from the scenes and sound of 


A complete black-out is under way and New Yorkers are rushing to peminens black curtains 


been now so long accus 


Italy and Japan is another ring, formed of the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Numerically a little less than the joint 
population of the three Axis Powers, and still not so 
well armed, they can ultimately throw into the battle 
a fighting force and an industrial potential greater 
than anything the Axis can boast. These mighty 
resources are only very partially developed, especially 
in the United States. But that they will be developed 


* to the ful! there can now be no doubt. 


There are various possibilities. The Axis can try 
to do one of two things. It can fight a delaying action 
against the British Empire and the U.S.A.—the outer 


Pearl Harbour, and 
the surrender of Thailand have carried the Japanese 
a long way down the road they have set themselves. 
There is, however, many a slip between the cup and 


‘the lip—particularly, history suggests, in wars against 


the Anglo-Saxon. But one thing is certain, and it is 
this. That the heroic Russian resistance to the might 
of Germany—which, when it comes to be told in 
detail, will be seen as one of the most astounding 
events in human history—has already delayed and 
possibly destroyed for ever the first half of that en- 
circling movement of the Allied central force, of which 
the Japanese offensive is the second. Instead of being 
in Moscow, the Teuton hordes, at the time of writing, 
are sullenly drawing in their frozen horns. As I wrote 
on this page a few weeks ago, the Nazi plan for 





battle. On that invisible pivot the whole world ring—while devoting its offensive power to smashing 

turns. Around it and the vast, unexploited, poten- the growing resistance of Russia, India and China totalitarian world domination postulated a vast 

tially unbelievably rich lands of Central Asia is before the help of the former can arm that gigantic continental military and economic bloc stretching 

grouped the greatest mass of humanity resident on reserve of man-power, and so render possible a gigantic from Brest to the Pacific, and perhaps from the North The 
earth : the teeming populations of Russia, China and outward offensive movement, striking at Japan Cape to Table Mountain. Hitler could then advance befor 
India. They constitute over a thousand millions, through China and Manchuria, au.d at Germany from to his next stage: the destruction of an isolated put 
or more than four times the total population of the her vulnerable eastern frontier. Or it can try to Britain and. America. Japan has done her opening ome 
aggressor Powers. But, save in Russia, they are hold Russia and China in a passive ring while employ- 7 share of the dirty work with great efficiency. But, on ~ th 


only partially armed, and even in Russia are now 
dependent to a large extent on the help which their 


ing its offensive force to knock out Britain or the 
U.S.A., or both. The latter would only be possible, 


looking at the latest news from Moscow and Libya, 
one begins to ask: has Germany ? 
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BEFORE THE GERMAN ROUT: ENEMY PICTURES OF THE WAR IN RUSSIA. 
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ANOTHER ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN NEST ON A ROAD LEADING TO KALININ. THE GERMANS HAVE BEEN HURLED BACK FROM HERE. 


The above photographs were taken some time back by German camera-men, and glorious victories promised by the Fihrer somehow failed to materialise, and 
before the perfectly timed*and directed counter-offensive had first halted and then instead of finding themselves in winter quarters in Leningrad and Moscow, the 
put to flight the German forces in Russia. Published in the French (German- Germans are on the run: fifty-one divisions of them, falling back before the 
controlled) paper “ L’Ilustration,” these pictures were presumably intended to con- hammer-blows of the Red Army, and caught in the icy tentacles of the Russian 
vey something of the magnitude (and difficulties) of the German armies, and winter. No longer do German soldiers hopefully scan the road to Kalinin: their 
therefore make their expected triumph appear all the more brilliant. But the eyes only turn fearfully eastward for signs of the advancing Russians. 
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THE CAMOUFLAGE PATTERNS OF AIRCRAFT: COLOUR TRICKS OF THE R.AF. 


Drawn BY OuR SpecraL Artist G. H. Davis. 





HOW COLOUR DESIGNS HELP TO CONCEAL AEROPLANES AGAINST CLOUD-SCAPES AND IN THE DARKNESS. 


In the last war the camouflage of aeroplanes was very much in the embryo stage, 
and camouflage for aircraft in the present war is vastly different. Since the outbreak 
of hostilities the Germans have painted their night bombers a very deep shade of 
blue-grey, with a slightly lighter shade on the underside. We painted our own 
‘planes in a camouflage pattern of earth colour and green, and recently have used a 
matt surface, black with only the top of the fuselage remaining a mixture of earth 


and green. Our night fighters are matt black all over except for the familiar blue- 
white-and-red roundels. British fighters used by day have a camouflage design 
which embodies a lighter tone on the underside. It is now generally agreed that it is 
practically impossible to hide an aircraft against a day cloud-scape, but clever 
camouflage can certainly ,confuse enemy air-gunners and pilots, and day by day 
further discoveries are being made in this new art of deception. 
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THE MALAY PENINSULA: A RELIEF MAP OF THE INVADED TERRITORY. 
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THE SCENE OF THE MOST BITTER AND CONFUSED FIGHTING: MOUNTAIN, PRIMA:VAL JUNGLE AND RIVER WARFARE. 


The long, pear-shaped peninsula of Malay, consisting of great mountain 
ranges and almost impenetrable primeval forests, is the scene of some 
of the bitterest fighting in the world war. The black line which may be 
discerned starting out from Singapore in the south, is the railroad which 
cuts its way by mountain and valley to Kota Bahru in the north-east, 
and to Penang Island and onwards to the frontier on the north-west. 
Through this almost impassable terrain the Japanese forced their way 


owing to sheer weight of numbers and superior equipment. The early seizure 
of the important aerodrome of Kota Bahru was a crippling blow, and the 
advance through Kedah to Penang meant an envelopment of the north. 
Further north, the capture of the Kra Isthmus gave them a hold on the 
west, on Burma in one direction, and Sumatra, across the Straits of Malacca, 
constituting a new threat to Singapore on the south. (Map Reproduced by 
Courtesy of the Malayan Information Agency.) 
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T a single stroke, Japan has 
brought the continents of 

Asia and America, and the Pacific 
Ocean which lies between them, 
into the main current of the 
battle. A world war, long fore- 
seen, is to-day a reality, and on 
a scale not previously paralleled 
in history. Among the many 
consequences of this act, not the least important will 
be a further contraction of the standards of normal 
life and of civilisation all over the globe. Apart from 
the actual damage created by warfare in regions 
hitherto not affected, the diversion of energies, of man- 
power, production, commerce and traffic will inevitably 
affect adversely the existence of many millions of 
human beings. This is indeed a serious matter, but 
for the time being the most significant problem pre- 
sented by this wide extension of the conflict between 
tyranny and freedom is that of its immediate bearing 
upon the balance of power. From that point of. view, 
considered calmly and objectively, Japan’s attack upon 
the United States and the British Empire would not 
have been a complete calamity. By healing internal 
strife in the United States, it freed the hands of the 


THE GREAT 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


devastating than rumour had at first suggested, but 
coupled with the disastrous loss of the “‘ Prince of 
Wales’ and ‘“‘ Repulse’’ the effect must have been 
to upset temporarily the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific. One cannot avoid the feeling that a great 
proportion of the American losses was avoidable. It 
is none the less not merely bad taste and bad policy 
to gird at the United States, but also absurd on our 
part. How much of the loss in the City of London 
suffered in March and May last, after the experience 
of over a year and a half of war and of wartime 
conditions, was entirely unavoidable? And even 
after night bombing was in full swing, did not city 
after city in the United Kingdom have to learn its 
lesson anew at terrible cost ? We ourselves were 
not tactically surprised at Singapore itself, but it 
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WORLD WAR: 
CO-ORDINATION NEEDS AGAINST THE AXIS. 


Dec. 27, 1941 


developed, and that of the United 
States has not swung over from 
peacetime to wartime conditions 
of growth. 

It is therefore not merely 
possible, but even probable that 
we shall have to bear some 
further harsh news, and to endure 
further blows which will make 
the situation even more difficult to set right, than is 
the case at the moment. Yet, looking at the picture 
as a whole, we may perceive that, though it contains 
many scenes unfavourable to us, its general effect is 
in some respects promising, with the proviso that all 
those nations which are menaced by this new move 
must, in the fullest sense, share their resources and 
combine their energies.. Already we have seen good 
examples of this in the battle area, in the action of 
the Dutch, who have despatched bombers to Malaya 
and achieved a fine success with their submarines in 
the Gulf of Thailand. We have seen it in the economic 
area, in the offer to hand over for the time being to 
the United States the products of three Canadian shell 
factories. Again, the Chinese, perhaps taking advan- 
tage of some coastward movement of the Japanese, 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: 


The war in the vast Pacific, now waging with stupendous violence from extreme to extreme—a matter 

¢’ breadth—is strategically one primarily of communications. On the 
one hand, Japan, with her first disastrous attacks on vital points, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, and 
Malaya, with the latter intention of capturing Singapore, went a long way to sever lines of communica- 
tion between the United States and the Empire. The fall of Guam, sg important a link between 
the United States and Hawaii, her great Pacific base, and the Philippines, caused a breakage, added 


of some 11,000 miles in length an 


President and the Administration. It brought with 
it our complete and firm alliance with the United 
States. It provided opportunity, as I shall presently 
show, for a world alliance against the forces of oppres- 
sion which would possess vast possibilities for effective 


co-ordinated action. Taking the long-term view, the’ 


full adherence of the United States to the cause of the 
right was a more powerful contribution to victory 
than Japan’s full alignment with the cause of evil. 
In short, while the spread of the war involved fresh 
sufferings for a large proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation, it also carried with it a better and quicker 
prospect of victory. 

Unfortunately. though not altogether astonishingly, 
the first blows struck by the aggressor have been 
extremely successful. The extent of the damage 
done at Pearl Harbour, now revealed by Colonel 
Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, has been less 


might very well be argued by an American critic 
that we Were tactically surprised by the landings in 
north-east Malaya. And yet we have envisaged the 
possibility of such landings for several years. Again, 
there is a feeling of doubt as to whether grave mistakes 
were not responsible for the loss of our two capital 
ships, though here, also, we should do well to suspend 
judgment until more of the facts are known. The 
naval situation is one which Britain and the United 
States, acting in concert, ought to be able to restore, 
but its restoration will not be swift, and will impose 
a heavy strain upon the communications across the 
Atlantic and perhaps in other waters besides. Mean- 
while, Japan has the initiative, and is not unlikely 
to gain further successes before we are ready to match 
her strength. Her resources on the spot are, for the 
time being, superior. Behind them, her war potential 
is at its maximum, whereas our own is not quite fully 


A MAP SHOWING THE NORMAL LINES OF AIR COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE FAR EAST, 
NOW DISTURBED, ALSO THE OUTLYING MANDATED ISLES OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, AND OTHER ISLANDS OF ALLIED COUNTRIES, 

to by the loss of Midway and Wake Islands, also links in the chain. It was reported that the 
United States Government had proposed to the Free French Government that it sheuld protect the 
Marouesas Islands, north-east of Tahiti, whence an air route to Australia and the Netherlands Indies 
could be opened up. At the moment, however, the strategy of the Allies is veiled, while that of Japan 
is apparent, namely, to prevent contact between the Naval and Air Forces of the United States and 
the British Empire. (Copyright Map by John Bartholomew and Son. 


have struck at them in the region of Canton. But 
these are only beginnings; there is more to be done. 
And there is no time for hesitation or dallying. Once 
again, in the case of Indo-China, we have seen the 
aggressor take advantage of this failure of his potential 
victims to combine and act. The invasion of this 
French territory, it will now scarcely be denied, should 
have been a casus belli. We could not oppose it 
alone, and the United States still hoped to keep out 
of war. Yet who in the United States will now claim 
that it would not have been better to act then than 
to wait ? It is not as though this was the first action 
of the kind on the part of the Axis Powers. It has 
been done so often that it has become commonplace, 
and should long ago have lost its effect, yet 
it has continued to succeed. It behoves the 
opponents of the Axis, or of any of its individual 
members, not to repeat that mistake by any hesitation 
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in pursuing action which appears logical in the 
circumstances. 

Limited liability is now a thing of the past. In 
the case of Russia, I freely admit that it is not for 
us to preach to her. It is she who has borne almost 
the full weight of the German onslaught for the past 
six months. It is she who has inflicted upon German 
forces the first large-scale set-back which they have 
yet had to endure. She has borne stoically the most 
dreadful sufferings, and the most tremendous strain. 
Stalin might well be excused a certain ironic surprise 
if we were to say to him: ‘ We want you to fight 
Japan for us.’’ His reply would probably be that he 
would have liked us to fight Germany for him last 
October. We should have plenty of sound arguments 
to support our policy, but he might 
think that most of them would also apply 
to his at the present moment. What we 
have to do is to convince him of our 
sincerity when we say. that action in 
common between Russia, China, the 
British Empire, and the Dutch East 
Indies on one side of the Pacific, and the 
United States on the other, is what is 
demanded by the circumstances, and that 
for our own part we have as much to 
give as we can hope to receive. It is in 
truth the case that Russia is even now 
very seriously threatened by Japan in 
north-eastern Asia, and that were she to 
allow any of the forces which are oppos- 
ing Japan to be crippled while she herself 
stood by, Japan would certainly then turn 
against her. We have lately been wit- 
nesses of how much Japan has learnt 
from her German friends in the realm of 
strategy ; we need not doubt that she 
has absorbed and pondered the policy of 
“one by one.” Japan, we may take 
it, will not attack Russia unless she 
does thus succeed in crippling one or A VIEW 
more of her opponents, but it would 


and see whether this happens. 

If al] the available 
forces are combined 
against Japan, they 
will be powerful al- 
ready, and with great 
capacities for expan- 
sion. This new phase 
of the war has come 
at a moment when 
China, by means of 
infinite patience and- 
perseverance, has suc- 
ceeded in building up 
a trained army in 
face of difficulties and 
handicaps which pro- 
bably no other nation 
could have overcome. 
It is now at last fairly 
well equipped with 
small arms, though it 
is very weak in heavy 
material of all kinds, 
but despite the lack of 
transport, it is highly 
mobile, owing to the 
almost incredible fru- 
gality and marching 
powers of the soldiers. 
In the past, Russia 
has extended valuable 
aid in the equipment 
of the Chinese Army, 
and she might well 
be repaid now by a 
Chinese attack on the 
Japanese flank in case 
of a Japanese attack 
on Russia in Eastern 
Siberia. In an invasion 


of Manchuria by LOOKING DOWN ON PENANG (OR 


Russia, the latter 
might receive equally 


OF OVER 12,000,00C PER ANNUM. 
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the United States, and in a lesser degree the Dutch 
East Indies, all hold key positions in the sense 
that they interlock and are mutually supporting, and 
that the lack of action on the part of any one of them 
would prejudice the efforts of the others, but none of 
them predominates. 

The main naval effort will have to come from the 
United States, but it can. be powerfully supported by 
our own, and not only by the naval forces already 
or in the near future at our disposal in Far Eastern 
waters, but also by reason of our possession of the 
Singapore base. The strongest land forces are those 
of China, but Russia also possesses a large and well- 
equipped Far Eastern Army; Great Britain and the 
British Empire already have a valuable military force 





LOOKING DOWN BEACH STREET, PENANG, THE IMPORTANT CITY 
NORTH-WEST OF MALAYA, THE FIRST CAPITAL OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
not be to Russia’s advantage to wait * ON AN ISLAND NEAR THE MAINLAND, THE CITY HAS A POPULATION EXCEEDING 125,000, 
AND IS A WELL-KNOWN PORT LYING BETWEEN SINGAPORE AND RANGOON. 





GEORGETOWN) FROM PENANG HILL, WHERE ARE SITUATED SEVERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE RESIDENCES, AND HOTELS. THE STRAIT DIVIDING IT FROM THE MAINLAND BEYOND SHELTERS AN AGGREGATE TONNAGE Britain the only 
’ 

THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY HAS BEEN ONE OF THE MAIN OBJECTIVES OF THE JAPANESE. 
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States in particular will certainly within the next 
few weeks develop a much greater strength in long- 
distance bombers, only needing suitable bases in order 
to teach the Japanese some well-merited lessons. 
And it is not impossible that some of these bases 
might be found on Chinese and Russian territory. 
On the industrial side, complete co-operation between 
what one may call the A.B.C.D.E. Powers (America, 
Britain, China, Dutch East Indies and Eastern Russia) 
will have equally fruitful results, especially over an 
extended period of time. 

My own view is that, if ever there were a case for 
a common front, for a complete alliance and co- 
ordination of effort, that exists now. It is perhaps 
only because we have become accustomed in this 
war to partial belligerency, to the spectacle 
of one nation actively at war with another, 
while their allies are not necessarily so, 
that we do not take such co-ordination 
as a matter of course. We may depend 
upon it that on the Axis side whenever 
such limited liability exists it is only 
temporary, and a matter of immediate 
convenience, that the act of war may be 
postponed, but that warlike aims are being 
pursued, and that the limited liability in 
fact exists only on the surface, to be 
dropped at the most suitable moment. It 
is not for us to suit the Axis convenience. 
It is not to the advantage of the A.B.C,D.E. 
Powers to allow Japan to maintain and 
develop her initiative until she is in a 
position to take it against Russia also, while 
Germany licks the wounds she has received 
in Russia and makes ready to renew her 
assault in the spring. From our point of 
view, the ideal would be to deal Japan 
such a series of blows from all quarters 
between now and next May that, if 
Germany counts on renewing her offensive 
IN THE against Russia then, she will find herself 
SITUATED left with an Eastern partner already dizzy 
and reeling, and in no case to give her 
serious support. And I believe that there 
is a good chance of 
attaining this ideal by 
united action, so long 
as it begins at once, 
and is effectively co- 
ordinated. A day or 
two before I wrote 
this article, it seemed 
possible that Russia 
felt her friends might 
be trying to impose 
fresh burdens upon her. 
From M. Litvinov’s 
speech it appears that 
this sentiment is being 
dispelled and _ suc- 
ceeded by the realisa- 
tion that we want 
nothing of her which 
is not also manifestly 
to her own advantage. 

For this desirable 
co-operation in the 
Pacific, and indeed in 
every sphere of the war, 
it is necessary that 
some machinery of 
planning and control 
should be instituted. 
In the course of the 
war, right back to the 
days when France was 
our ally in the field, 
there has been too 
much ad hoc planning, 
too many decisions 
taken to meet the 
local necessities of the 
; moment, without 
ae regard to time and 
space. For this Great 


belligerent whose in- 


S : It very soon became apparent, after the Japanese had seized the important aerodrome of Kota Bahru on the north-eastern shores of Malay 
useful assistance from Peninsula, that they would attempt to seize Penang Island, on the opposite shores, through which the only railroad runs to Singapore, whose terests extend to every 
China. There is, more- possession would place them in a strong position to strike at Rangoon, entrance port to the Burma Road, at India, and at Singapore. Japanese quarter of the globe, 


ides 1 troops from Singora, in Thailand, invaded the northern province of Kedah, and bombing raids on Penang followed in quick succession. An attack 
over, a widespreac down the Perak Valley was clearly directed at Penang, as well as the railway, and despite heavy fighting our troops were slowly driven back 


appears to be most to 


view that Germany is by weight of numbers. The great number of Japanese troops and full equipment which for months past were permitted by the British authorities blame. Admittedly the 


not at this moment 
anxious to launch 
Japan into war with Russia, and would rather wait 
until the spring, when she hopes that her own armies 
will be ready to resume their part. If this be so, it is 
probably to Russia’s advantage that hostilities should 
begin at once. Certainly M. Litvinov, the new 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States, appears to 
be of this opinion, and has in a recent speech outlined 
a complete alliance such as I have suggested. This 
appears to be a case in which there cannot be said 
to be any one nation of those opposed to the aims of 
the Axis which occupies the key position in the 
Pacific and the Far East. Britain, Russia, China, 


of both Malaya and Burma. 


to enter French Indo-China have been largely transferred through Thailand to the Kra Peninsula, and created a dangerous situation to the safety 
(Photographs by Courtesy of the Malayan Information A ) 


in Malaya, with reserves in India, and the United 
States can bring further strength in the land service 
to bear upon the Pacific as soon as, with our naval 
help, she has restored the situation at sea. In the 
air, China is weak, though what air force she has is 
efficient, and her young pilots have proved themselves 
gifted with the temperament needed for large-scale 
air warfare. Russia, again, is believed to be fairly 
strong. The British Empire and the United States 
are at the moment fighting on the defensive, as the 
result of Japan’s early seizure of thé initiative ; but 
they can both recover and expand. The United 


distances have now 
become immense, and 
the difficulties in the way of anything like a central 
council have greatly increased. Yet it is surely 
not beyond the power of nations who have achieved 
so much in the organisation of their own resources 
in the face of great difficulties to devise some 
system of pooling not only resources, but also ideas 
and plans. I cannot understand the argument that 
what was found possible in the last war—though it 
was created too late for Russia—should be impossible 
in this, with its vastly accelerated air communications, 
which can whirl an envoy from one end of the world 
to the other in a few days. 
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NOTABLE VIEWS AND SCENERY ON 


ISLAND OF HONG KONG. 
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A SKETCH OF LYE-MUN BAY, THE NORTHERN APPROACH TO VICTORIA AND HONG KONG HARBOUR. 
ON THE RIGHT, NEEDLE HILL AND LION ROCK COMMAND THE MAINLAND OF KOWLOON. 
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A VIEW OF THE WESTERN APPROACH TO HONG KONG HARBOUR, FROM 
THE PEAK, HONG KONG ISLAND, LOOKING TOWARDS LANTAU, WHICH 
THE JAPANESE OCCUPIED. 














ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE PEAK, LOOKING SOUTH TO LAMMA ISLAND. AROUND THE 
SUMMIT OF MOUNT KELLETT ARE SITUATE SOME OF HONG KONG’S MILLIONAIRE PALACES. 
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FISHING -BOATS CLUSTERED IN THE HARBOUR OF ABERDEEN, ON THE WEST COAST OF 
HONG KONG, FACING LAMMA ISLAND. IT IS THE CHIEF RESORT OF THE FISHING FLEET 
OF HONG KONG. 
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THE UPPER TYTAM RESERVOIR, HONG KONG. THE PRESERVATION OF WATER IS 
ONE OF THE MAIN ANXIETIES OF THE ISLAND, BUT LARGE QUANTITIES ARE 
STORED AWAY IN CASE OF NEED. 


The island of Hong Kong, separated from the mainland of Kowloon by a channel nearly a 
mile broad, has an area of 32 square miles of irregular shape. It was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Nanking in 1841 and has thus completed its centenary 
under the Union Jack this year. Prior to the British occupation, it was a desolate 
island and the notorious haunt of pirates. Its coasts are extremely broken and 
provide fine natural harbours; and its chief physical feature is a range of steep, 


A DAM ON THE GREAT TYTAM-TUK RESERVOIR, THE PRINCIPAL WATER-STORAGE TANK IN HONG 
KONG, CONSISTING OF TWO LAKES. THERE ARE SIX OTHER RESERVOIRS OF SMALLER SIZE ON 


THE ISLAND. 


conical hills which rise at the Peak to over 1800 ft. The hills bristle with great 
guns and anti-aircraft guns, since the terrain presents a difficulty for airfields, but 
the deficiency was met by a large number of anti-aircraft batteries. Hong Kong 
presents in some ways not dissimilar characteristics to Malta, except that owing to 
the loss of the mainland it was made accessible to near enemy aerodromes and big 


guns. It has six miles of tunnel shelters against enemy bombs. 
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THE TERRITORY. 


Drawn BY GorDoN Home. 
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A TERRITORIAL MAP IN RELIEF SHOWING THE POSITION OF HONG KONG ISLAND, ITS STRONGLY FORTIFIED CONICAL HEIGHTS, 
THE ADJOINING MAINLAND, AND (INSET) THE AREA LEADING TO CANTON, 75 MILES DISTANT. 


The above map, with the smaller inset, presents a comprehensive topographical picture 
of the terrain of Hong Kong, the isles adjacent, the New Territories to the frontier 
at Shamchun, and the railway to Canton, 75 miles distant. The frontier of Sham- 
chun, which had been strongly fortified, was stoutly held by the British forces, 
including a number of Canadian troops. when the Japanese first started a surprise 
attack, but they were forced to cede ground, and after rendering the railway useless 
and ‘scorching’ all crops, etc., gradually retired towards Kowloon, to positions 


on Needle Hill and Lion Rock. Again withdrawal was necessitated, owing to lack 
of fighter aircraft to offset the Japanese bombers, and this retreat from the peninsula 
of Kowloon across the harbour, over half a mile in width, was completed. The 
latest information available at the time of writing was that Hong Kong was attacked 
by land and sea, but was prepared to withstand a long siege. Hong Kong is strongly 
supplied with heavy guns, it bristles with minefields and shore batteries, and has 
six miles of air-raid tunnels. Its Commander-in-Chief is Major-General C. M. Maltby. 
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THE FIRST CANADIAN CONTINGENT TO ARRIVE AT HONG KONG: MAJOR-GENERAL 
Cc. M. MALTBY, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, HONG KONG (LEFT), CHATTING WITH 
BRIGADIER J. K. LAWSON, THE CANADIAN COMMANDER. 











CANADIANS REACH HONG KONG: 
SCENES ON ARRIVAL AND IN CAMP. 


















TO CAMP. LARGE CROWDS, MOSTLY CHINESE, QUICKLY GATHERED AND WELCOMED "ty 
z THEM AS FERVENTLY AS DID THE BRITISH. 7 





_ON LANDING, THEY MARCHED THROUGH THE STREETS OF KOWLOON ON THEIR WAY 
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NEWLY ARRIVED CANADiANS, PLEASED TO SEE ACTIVE SERVICE, ENTERING 
THEIR CAMP AT HONG KONG. THEY REACHED THE FORTRESS, NOW 
BESIEGED, ON NOVEMBER 16. 
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[, DESCRIBED BY “THE TIMES’’ CORRESPONDENT IN HONG KONG AS A 
/ “HUSKY LOT,” THE TROOPS INCLUDED FRENCH-CANADIANS, AMERICANS, © 
4 SCANDINAVIANS, AND BRITONS, MANY HAVING ALREADY SEEN SERVICE. ) ( 
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THE GOVERNOR OF HONG KONG, SIR MARK YOUNG, MEETING THE CANADIAN C.-IN.C., 
BRIGADIER LAWSON, ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CANADIAN FORCE, THE FIRST DOMINION ra 





TROOPS EVER TO SERVE IN HONG KONG. 





The arrival of substantial reinforcements of Canadians in Hong Kong on Novem- 
ber 16 was a more than welcome sight to thousands of Chinese and Britons, to 
whom their coming was unexpected. The population was astonished at the early- 
morning entry of large ships, adequately escorted, while aercpianes roared overhead 
and motor-boats fussed about the harbour. As the fine “ husky” force marched 
off to camp beyond Kowloon, headed by a band, the Chinese, though not given 


=~ 





to cheering, showed their joy by their tense interest. They were ready, said a 
Canadian officer, “‘to do anything, anywhere.’’ With Hong Kong undergoing a 
severe siege, they are experiencing violent fighting. Major-General Maltby took over 
the command last July, and was previously an Instructor at the Staff College, 
Quetta. The Governor, Sir Mark Young, on Dec. 17, declared that the colony was 
“strong enough to resist all attempts at invasion.” 
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IN CHINA. 


























>; A COLUMN OF LIGHT JAPANESE TANKS AND THEIR CREWS LINED UP FOR REPAIR 
‘a AND INSPECTION IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


PEACE 


AND WAR: 


TWO-SEATER 
OF 


JAPANESE TANKS SEEN AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 
AN ORIENTAL SHRINE. 
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LIFTED, THE DRIVER LOOKS UPWARD TO HAVE A WORD WITH 


i. ARMOURED VISOR 
THE MAN IN THE GUN TURRET. 
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i~ JAPANESE TANKS IN CHINA, WHERE THE LOCAL FARMERS WERE FORCED 
TO REPAIR DAMAGE DONE BY GUERILLA BANDS. t 
































| A SCENE IN “THE CHINA INCIDENT’’: THE LEADER OF A TANK COLUMN SIGNALS 3 i ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT : JAPANESE TANK GUNNERS WITH SIGNALLING ~ 
y, “THE CHARGE” AS HIS OWN VEHICLE GATHERS SPEED. . f AND IDENTIFICATION FLAGS. § 
our pictures show Japanese tanks operating in the and design, but it seems that, as with their aeroplanes, the Japanese tanks are 


Taken in Northern China, 
war zone. Over a period of years, during which Hitler’s Oriental allies have been 


fighting either in Manchuria or Northern China, the Japanese Army has continued 
to increase its mechanised land strength. What this will be worth when pitted 
against the opposing tanks—of equal number—of a modern army remains to be 


seen. The greatest secrecy has been preserved concerning Jap tank construction 


largely imitative of those of other nations, and lack any engineering originality. 
Extensive use has been made of smal! fast tanks of considerable manceuvring ability, 
and,. like certain of their submarines, manned by a crew of two. While it would 
be a grave error to underestimate the Japanese tank strength, the fact remains 
that it has been insufficient to beat the Chinese armies. 
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“ENGLISH NIGHT LIFE,” By THOMAS BURKE.* 


HE firm of Batsford has acquired a unique reputation 
for producing excellent illustrated books at almost 
incredibly low prices. Here is another of them. It swarms 
with rare and amusing pictures, ranging from medieval 
manuscript pictures to photographs of Piccadilly Circus 
and the Strand at night in our own epoch; and it has a 
text which would stand on its own legs were it unaccom- 
panied by any illustrations whatsoever. 

It isn’t entirely confined to “ night life” in the rackety 
sense of the term. Respectable evening parties, the opera, 
the circus, and all sorts of evening entertainments 
come under the purview of Mr. Burke. His theme 
is: ““ How have such of ‘the English people who 
have preferred to go out after dark amused them- 
selves after dark ?’”’ If there seems, both in text 
and in pictures, a predominance of the wild 
element—toping parties, mad steeplechases, cock- 
fights, ratting, Cyprian balls, and beatings-up of the 
watch—he is not to be blamed. For these things, 
all the more because they are exceptional, are the 
likelier to be chronicled. Had George IV. and 
Sheridan preferred to stay at home in the evening 
and enjoy “a nice cup of tea,” or to go and 
discourse about Political Economy at a temperance 
hotel, their doings would not have been recorded 
for us. Mr. Burke has taken his material as he 
found it ; and, in short space, he has contrived to 
give us a picture, covering centuries, of those of 
our ancestors who have chosen to hear the chimes at 
midnight. ‘The earliest ones did not; it was dark, and 
there was a curfew. 

The wheel has turned not quite full circle since Norman 
days. We are back in the black-out, but are only partially 
under the curfew, which is now represented by the Licensing 
Laws, of which Mr. Burke obviously disapproves, because 
they not merely “* drive Vice Underground,” where it would 
flourish anyhow, but drive harmless pleasure underground 
and tend to make it far from harmless. A genial social 
life, he says, is difficult anyhow in our age, even in peace- 
time, when there are no bombers and universal warfare 
to make people think : ‘“‘ Well, whatever we do, it ’s not as 
bad as sticking a bayonet into the stomach of a person to 





* BROOKS’S CLUB”: FROM A DRAWING BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, MADE ABOUT 
1800. CLUB LIFE WAS NOT AT THAT TIME SO MUCH A PART OF ALL MEN’S NIGHTS 


AS IT BECAME LATER. 


whom we have not even been introduced. 

““ Nights of the Holland House and Gore 
House kind are seldom known to-day. We 
have hot parties, and snappy talk, and a 
succession of arrivals and departures, but it 
would be difficult now to gather a company 
from all distinguished ways of life, to be at 
their best and talk on their particular subject, 
and to keep together for seven or eight hours. 
That kind of night passed with the coming of 
the railway. When people could move 
quickly from town to country, and from city 
to city, hostesses found themselves faced with 
many blank nights. The company they had 
once collected was scattering itself all over 
England. Speed killed many things besides 
human bodies. It killed leisure, and with it 
conversation, to which leisure is essential. In 
our own time, with so many new devices for 
speed, we are suffering in acute form ‘the 
disease which in the early railway age was only 
chronic. Our friends now not only refuse to 
sit and talk for four or five hours, or even 
one hour ; they are so busy going everywhere 
that they have no time to be anywhere.” 
But the laws make things worse. 

Our towns, as the papers reveal to us every 
morning, pullulate with night-clubs, a few of 
them almost as respectable as the old 
Almaek’s (from the doors of which the Duke 
of Wellington was once turned away, because 
he arrived in trousers instead of breeches—there was a Ladies’ 


“* PLAYING 
BY JAMES GILLRAY. 
MUSIC CLUB WAS A SPECIAL 





* English Night Life: From Norman Curfew to Present Black- 
Out,” By Thomas Burke. Illustrated from Prints, Paintings, 
Drawings, and Photographs. (Batsford; 10s. 6d.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Committee ; no man would have dared do such a thing to 
the Saviour of Europe), but many of them robbers’ dens. 
** Almost every street in Soho had one or two, mostly in 
a basement, and almost every provincial town had one 











““aA PROMENADE AT CARLISLE HOUSE, SOHO SQUARE”: 

A CRAYON DRAWING OF MRS. CORNELY’S FAMOUS ESTABLISH- 

MENT, BY JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH. FROM AN ORIGINAL IN 
THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


or more. They came and went like the bat. 
Closed in one place, they took a new name 
and opened in another. They spread from 
the West -End to the 
suburbs, so that people 
living outside the centre 
could have a night life of 
their own without making 
an awkward four-in-the- 
morning journey back. The 
parents and begetters of 
those places were the re- 
pressive laws. When laws 
are made to placate a 
small majority, the min- 
ority will always find 
means of getting round 
them. They did so in 
this matter. When they 
were told that they should 
not have a drink after 
eleven o’clock, they said: 
*‘“Won’t we? Well see 
about that.’ They found 
they could do it by 
forming a club, so clubs 
were formed with no other 
purpose than that of 


supplying drinks beyond the hours permitted to the public. 
When the clubs were harried and prosecuted for accepting 
members on the mat, a new means was found—the bottle- 
party. No sooner was that set going than authority sought 
means of making the bottie-party illegal. And so it goes 





IN PARTS”’: A MUSICAL EVENING IN THE YEAR 1801, FROM A PRINT 
IN THE LAST QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, THE 
FEATURE OF LONDON NIGHT LIFE. 


on, and all sorts of mischiefs and abuses are created which, 
under full liberty to sup with a glass of wine at such hours 
after midnight as one pleases, would never arise. Strange 
how authority now, as in the fourteenth century, hates people 
who want to sit up late. But law or no law, they will do 
it. They will not go home unless they want to.” 

It is at least conceivable that these lews, dictated not by 
‘**a small majority,”’ but by a small, determined minority 
who can swing elections even on such subjects as rearma- 
ment, actually increase the numbers of people who sit up 
late and get charged exorbitantly for their 
refreshments. The ordinary Englishman’s reaction, 
when “ authority” tries to stop him from doing 
something he doesn’t think immoral, is: ‘‘ What 
the devil has that got to do with you? ’”’; and 
he is apt to go out and demonstrate in person. 

But, unless he really likes losing his sleep and 
having a headache next morning, he doesn’t do 
it very often. Even Mr. Burke, concentrated as 
he is on Life after Dark, remembers that through- 
out the ages most of our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen have gone to bed reasonably early 
and quite sober. Fanny Burney, he remembers, 
was once taken to Madame Cornely’s Rooms 
(the most fashionable and decorous night-club 
of the eighteenth century) and couldn’t stand 
the din and the vapidity. In the heyday of 
the Corinthians, Jane Austen and her characters 
were quite content to find their chief excitements in 
local Assembly Room balls, with the officers of the Militia 
present. Night life, for most people, is a thing only to be 
dipped into, and always has been ; those who have habitually 
turned night into day have seldom been able to stand the 
racket, either in purse or in person. 

With the reservation that the reader must remember 
that habitual “ night-birds’’ were always a race apart, 
this book may be most warmly recommended. Mr. Burke 
writes excellently ; he is racy and independent ; and he is 





““ LADIES GAMBLING”: FROM A DRAWING OF ABOUT 1810. THE GAMING- 
TABLE WAS A GREAT ATTRACTION TO BOTH SEXES DURING THE EARLY 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, AND IN THE 1820's 

GAMING AMONG THE WEALTHY WAS GIVEN A 

GREAT IMPETUS BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CROCKFORD’S. 

Illustrations from “‘ English Night Life,” by Thomas 
Burke ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. 
widely read. Here and there, as is inevitable 
with a book so closely packed with facts, I 
am tempted to question his detail. Referring 
to one of James I.’s terrific masques 
(devised by Shirley, with scenes designed by 
Inigo Jones), he says: ‘“‘ The sum spent on 
it, £21,000, would be, in money of our own 
time, about £50,000.” That, alas! might 
be nearer the truth had he been talking of 
1913, but he had better have quadrupled his 
estimate. He says that the founder of the 
Pic-Nic Club was “‘ a Lady Albina Bucking- 


rection, I find quite impossible; I suspect 
the lady to have been a Hobart-Hampden 
of Lord Buckinghamshire’s family. And he 
generalises rashly when he says that in the 
early nineteenth century “the old families, 
having sicklied themselves by generations of 
intermarriage, were compelled, for self-preser- 
vation, to marry their sons and daughters into 
the scorned world of ‘ trade.’”” I do not see 
much signs of sickliness in the upper classes of 
that era, which produced so many tough 
soldiers, let alone Palmerston and John Russell. 
It wasn’t interbreeding which led them to look 
outside {on a large enough scale, inbreeding is no bad thing— 
witness the British thoroughbred), but extravagance ; 
Mr. Crockford, the ex-fishmonger, with his decorous 
gambling-hell, was responsible for a great many 
marriages outside the ranks. 








hamshire”; that surname, subject to cor- ° 
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THE TWO-MAN SUBMARINE: A SURPRISE WEAPON IN SEA 


WARFARE. 


Drawn sy our Specrat Artist G. H. Davis. 











KR STANDARD FIRST CLASS JAPANESE SUBMARINE COMPARED] 


WITH THE TWO-MAN TYPE. 























PHOTOGRAPH OF JA 
TWO-MAN SUBMARINE 
AND BEACHED AFTER ATTACK. 
ON HONOLULU. 


OFFICER 


AT 
CONTROLS. 


1B'n TORPEDO 
IN LAUNCHING TUBE. 


FORWARD TRIMMING 
AND COMPENSATING TANKS. 


STEERING AND DIVING GEAR, 





THEE KALIL SUBMARINES Have To BE CARRIED IN A 
MOTHER -SHIB-TO WITHIN, 











DRAWN FROM SUCH DATA AS ARE AVAILABLE, OUR PICTURES ILLUSTRATE THE TINY CRAFT WHICH RAIDED PEARL HARBOUR. 


Certain information has now been released by the U.S. Navy Department concerning 
the two-man submarines used in the attack on Pearl Harbour, one of which has 
fallen into American hands, and our artist has based his drawings on the telegraphed 
information available. It would seem that the craft is 42ft. long, of 5-ft. beam, 
built of }-in. plating, and divided into five compartments. The conning-tower is 4} ft. 
high. Two 18-in. torpedoes are carri¢éd, and an explosive charge of 300lb. The 
purpose of the latter is somewhat obscure. At slow speed, these craft have a cruising 
range of some two hundred miles, but the claim that they have a top speed of 
24 knots is hardly credible. No internal-combustion or motors. are 


fitted, and power is provided by an electric motor (or motors) used both on the 
surface and under water. The torpedo-tubes are likely to be far lighter than those 
of a ‘full-sized submarine, and probably the torpedoes are always carried in them. 
The crew is said to consist of an officer and a rating; the officer in charge of the 
steering, diving, and the discharge (by remote control) of the torpedoes. The rating 
would be an engineer, and in charge of the intricate machinery indispensable on even 
the smallest submarine. It is stated that these undersea craft were most likely 
launched from a mother-ship within a hundred miles of their objective. The use 
of the two-man submarine would seem to be confined solely to surprise attack. 
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THE BATTLE OF SIDI REZEGH: PICTURES OF SEVERE FIGHTING 
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THE RENEWED OFFENSIVE AROUND SIDI REZEGH: A CAPTURED ITALIAN FIELD-GUN 
SING US y BR GUNN TOBRUK I H f. 
= sia a a : scala Ls ee a j ANOTHER CAPTURED ITALIAN GUN—AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN—WITH ITS PIT UTILISED 


AS A FORWARD OBSERVATION-POST BY BRITISH OFFICERS. 
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4 FRUITS OF VICTORY ON THE BATTLEFIELD: CAPTURED ENEMY GUNS OUTSIDE ; 
TE FERETED. OF TOON. ES EA OF SS aes Taner. ; PARADE IN THE DESERT. EVERYBODY LINES UP, INCLUDING THE BUTCHERS 
AND BAKERS. A SCENE AT A BRITISH A.-A. BRIGADE SITE. 


BRITISH ANTI-TANK GUNNERS IN ACTION: AN INCIDENT IN THE BATTLE WHEN 


THE END OF A MESSERSCHMITT: ONE OF MANY BROUGHT DOWN, IN THIS CASE 
THE GERMANS TRIED TO FORCE THEIR WAY FROM SIDI REZEGH. 


BY AN AUSTRALIAN FIGHTER SQUADRON OPERATING IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


combat, charging the enemy with fixed bayonets. Further east, New Zealanders 
began with the infantry coming into action to consolidate the gains made captured Gambut, which robbed the Axis forces of one of their main supply 
by our tanks in the opening stage. Around Sidi Rezegh, ten miles south-east bases in Libya, severing another link with the isolated enemy units in the 
of Tobruk, where the Germans were striving to force back the encircling arm east. The Germans nen desperate attempts to force a way to the west, be- 
ef the British forces, South African troops were engaged in hand-to-hand tween the Imperial Army and the Tobruk garrison, but they were frustrated by 


The second stage of the Battle of Libya, which opened on November 24, 
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IN THE TOBRUK 
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THE SOUTH AFRICANS CHARGING WITH FIXED BAYONETS THROUGH A SMOKE-SCREEN. a 
THEY PREVENTED A GERMAN ATTEMPT TO FORCE ITS WAY WESTWARD. 5 
P 3 














SORTIE FROM TOBRUK: A NEW ZEALAND COLONEL (IN BRITISH WARM) ABOUT 
TO RAISE A UNION JACK AT THE MASTHEAD OF THE LEADING TANK. 


AREA IN GENERAL 
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RITCHIE’S OFFENSIVE. 


NEWS—815 














A GERMAN SOLDIER EMERGES FROM HIS CRIPPLED TANK, HANDS ALOFT, PASSING 
A BRITISH SOLDIER WITH HIS MOUTH MUFFLED OWING TO A SANDSTORM. 


tll to 











A BRITISH ANTI-TANK GUN IN ACTION AGAINST ROMMEL’S TANKS. THREE ENEMY 
TANKS WERE ATTACKING AND ALL WERE PUT OUT OF ACTION BY THIS GUN. 
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CAPTURED 


THE CHEERFUL CREW OF AN ANTI-TANK GUN WITH A SWASTIKA FLAG 
FROM A DESTROYED GERMAN TANK, AFTER A SEVERE TUSSLE. 











a ; SOUTH AFRICANS IN ACTION: THEIR A.-A. GUNS AND THE HEROIC COURAGE OF THEIR 
{ INFANTRY HELD BACK THE ENEMY UNTIL BRITISH TANKS CAME UP. 
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the gallantry of the South African anti-tank gunners and the infantry, who 
“gave the Jerries all they had,” and although outnumbered, their magnificent 
stand stopped the enemy till British tanks rumbled into action to turn them 
back. In this battle of Sidi Rezegh. field artillery was in action on both 
sides, and overhead aircraft were fighting furiously, the enemy having brought 


over more and more ‘planes from Europe. It was fought amid raging sand- 
storms, with bitterly cold nights. On November 24, it should be mentioned, 
forty-four-year-old Major-General Neil Ritchie had taken over the command, 
and in the result, Sidi Rezegh was recaptured and the initiative was regained, 
Rommel’s forces being driven east and west. 
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ROOM FOR A HUNDRED AIRCRAFT: THE VAST HA 


as the seventh in the U.S. Fleet at Norfolk, Virginia, on October 20. Her 


The hangar-deck of the U.S. aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hornet" resembles a_ long, 

polished ballroom, but the picture will be very different when the ship goes speed is well over 34 knots, and she carries between eighty and a hundred 
into action. Like many other American warships, she was completed far aircraft stowed on the hangar-deck seen in our picture. Recent dramatic 
ahead of schedule; her completion, in fact, was due in 1942, but the ‘‘ Hornet” happenings in the Pacific have once again emphasised in a bitter way the 
has been at sea for some weeks. The giant aircraft-carrier was commissioned supreme importance of efficient aircraft support for warships, so the growing 
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R-DBCK OR THE U.S. AIRCRART-CARRIER ’“HORNET.” 


rumber of U.S. aircraft-carriers is nothing if not encouraging. Speaking of 
cur own Navy, Admiral Sir Roger Keyes has said: ‘‘ Without the aircraft it 
its responsibilities, the Navy will always fight under a 
tremendous disadvantage when it meets an enemy properly equipped with 


reeds to fulfil 


its own Naval 


Air Service.” 


The Admiral's remarks apply with equal force 


to the Navy of the United States, and, despite initial set-backs, ther can 
be little doubt that our American allies will be quick to grasp—and act 
upon—the essential principles of modern sea warfare. The early launching of the 
‘ Hornet”"’ well ahead of time, and the swift action taken with regard to various 
high commands.in the Pacific, indicate a realist outlook in the United States. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK; WESTMINSTER SALVAGE WEEK. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER M. D. WANKLYN. 
Awarded the V.C. “for outstanding 
valour, determination and leadership in 
command of the submarine ‘ Upholder.’”’ 
On the evening of May 24, 1941, while 07 
patrol off Sicily, he sighted a stronely 


pship. 


LIEUT.-GEN. DELOS C. EMMONS. 
General Emmons, of the Air Combat 
Force, has been —, Chief of 
the United States Army Air Corps 
Fighter Force in Hawaii, in succession 
to General Short, who has been re- 
lieved of his command following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl H 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHESTER V. NIMITZ. 
Chief of the Navy Department’s Bureau 
of a Admiral Nimitz has suc- 
ceed Admiral Husband Kimmel as 
Commander of the United States Pacific 
Fleet. Pending the arrival of Admiral 
Nimitz, Vice-Admiral William Pye will 


GENERAL C. L. TINKER. 
General Tinker, of the United States 
Air Corps, is ‘on his way to Hawaii 
to take command of the Air Forces, 
thus relieving Major-General Frederick 
Martin. This is a third change made 
after the searching investigation 
ordered by the President at Hawaii. 


GENERAL R. J. C. ODIC. 
General Odic, former Chief of the French 
Air Force in North Africa, is the latest 
French General to join de Gaulle and the 
Free French. He has recently arrived in 
London from the United States and is 
already hard at work with the growing 


escorted convoy, pressed home the attac« 
and sank large troo 


MAJOR-GENERAL RONALD SCOBIE, M.C., 
THE BRITISH COMMANDER AT TOBRUK. 


In the message which General Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck sent to Major-General Ritchie, Commander 
of the Eighth Army, on December 10, he paid 
high tribute ,to General Scobie, commanding the 
Tobruk garrison. He and other commanders 
maintained a relentless pressure on the enemy. 


MALTA CARRIES ON: 


be in temporary command. 
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NORTH LONDON CHURCH AS AN EMERGENCY WATER TANK: 
THE FLOODED CHURCH. 


Débris has been cleared from the interior of a badly bombed 

church in North London, and it now holds a supply of emergency 

water in readiness for future enemy raids. These water tanks are 

springing up all over London, but the flooding of a church is indeed 
an original way of combating fire-bombs. 


THE GOVERNOR, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM DOBBIE, INAUGURATES THE THIRD 


SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT IN VALETTA, THE CAPITAL OF MALTA. 
many and ferocious enemy air raids on Malta, this small island, important British possession in the 


the 
aS still carries on with its normal life. 


The above is a photograph taken on the occasion of the in- 


auguration of the third session of the Council of Government. The ceremony took place in the famous tapestry 
Chamber in the historic palace in Valetta. The tapestries, many of them priceless, have been removed for safe custody. 


numbers fighting for Free France. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN C. CLOSE: HELD THE JAPANESE AT BAY 
WITH ONLY TWELVE INDIAN SOLDIERS. 


A young British officer, Lieutenant Close, is the hero of the fierce 

battle that was fought at Kota Bharu during the early stages of the 

Japanese attack on Malaya. With twelve Indian soldiers, he covered 

the withdrawal of the main British force, under pressure from a large 
Japanese force, and refused to retreat. He is m 


MAX MILLER, THE STAGE STAR, BUYING UP ALL A NEWSPAPER SELLER'S 
STOCK TO HELP IN THE WESTMINSTER PAPER DRIVE. 
Westminster has had a waste-paper drive: a highly successful effort, during which 
many tons of pdper were collected for the all-important salvage ca mpegs for 
munitions. West End stage stars gave a big send-off to the drive, and Max Miller 
struck an original note by purchasing the entire stock of a street seller’s newspapers. 
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MIRI OILFIELD, SARAWAK, DESTROYED BEFORE CAPTURE. 





SARAWAK: A_ PICTURE SHOWING ONE OF THE WELL-HEADS 
HAS ENCROACHED ON THE GOVERNMENT RESIDENCY GROUNDS. 


E MIRI OILFIELD OF 
( AN OILFIELD WHICH 





\ GENERAL VIEW OF THE MIRI OILFIELD, WHICH HAS BEEN EXTENSIVELY DEVELOPED 
OF RECENT TIMES, AND NOW (DESTROYED) IN THE HANDS OF THE JAPANESE. 





OILFIELD BEFORE 
NOW THE WELL-HEADS 


UR PICTURE SHOWS ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE IMPORTANT MIRI 


HE WRECKED PLANT HAD BEEN EXTENSIVELY MODERNISED. 
ARE TWISTED RUINS. 


The war in the China Seas moves with such bewildering speed that one is not always able to appreciate 
it the moment the underlying motive behind each thrust and counter-thrust, but the Japanese attack 
m Sarawak had at least one obvious objective other than strategic. And that objective was oil. 
The landing in force at Miri, Sarawak, was based on the hope that the Miri oilfield pote then be of 
onsiderable use to the Japanese military machine, but this hope was not to be fulfil moran ty the 
lefending forces in Sarawak all the oilfield plant had been either destroyed or 
Miri is the headquarters of the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd.; a considerable oilfield had thy Pa oe 
it Miri and Bakong, in the Baram on (our photographs do not show the modernisation of the 
eld), and the exports of the life-blood of mechanised warfare were growing from year oo R43 
Jepanene ambitions in this direction, however, have been largely frustrated, since the ‘ scorched ” 
icy of Russia was rigorously enforced by those who were confronted by the armed ng * 


treachery of Japan. It will take months to repair the damage even without molestation. 
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JAPAN’S WANTON RAID ON HAWAII’S AIR BASE. 


NEWS 


The sudden, and unprovoked, attack on the U.S. base at Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, is an historic 
event in the history of the United States. It decided immediately the entire nation that war with 
Japan and the Axis Powers was imperative. The first news that the U.S. Pacific Fleet was crippled 
later transpired to be incorrect. The “Oklahoma” capsized (and can be 4 ad the “‘ Arizona,’ 

an old battleship, three destroyers, a mine-layer, and an old target-ship were More serious were 
the personnel losses : 2729 officers and men killed, and 656 wounded ; as well as 168 Army men killed, 
223 wounded, and 26 missing. Tne Japanese lost three submarines, and forty-one aircraft. The Army 
losses in aircraft were severe, and the destruction wrought by dive-bombers is indicated below. Naval 
aircraft losses were also heavy, but have been replaced. Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, flew 
to Honolulu, and since his return, the Admiral Commanding the U.S. Fleet, the Chief of the Army 


Air Corps in Hawaii, and the Chief of the Air Forces have all been relieved of their commands. 





ONE OF THE RESULTS OF THE JAPANESE TREACHEROUS BOMBING OF PEARL HARBOUR, 
HONOLULU : THE SMOKING RUINS OF A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS ON THE WATERFRONT. 








HICKAM FIELD, THE U.S. LARGEST MILITARY BASE IN THE PACIFIC, AT PEARL. HARBOUR, 
WAS SEVERELY BOMBED. ONE OF THE HANGARS, SHOWING WRECKED PLANES. 





IN THE 


FOREGROUND 
THESE PICTURES WERE RADIOED TO LONDON ON THE FINAL LAP 
OF AN 8000-MILE JOURNEY FROM PEARL HARBOUR. 


"PLANES AND HANGARS BURNING ON HICKAM FIELD. IS A 


‘“ FLYING FORTRESS.” 
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RUSSIA: A POLISH ARMY 
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THE POLISH ARMY IN RUSSIA: POLISH TROOPS THERE NOW NUMBER _$: 
60,000, BUT IT IS HOPED TO RAISE AN ARMY OF 150,000. y 
s 





SNOW AND BITTER WEATHER ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT: THE BLEAKNESS OF THE COUNTRY- 


SIDE IS WELL PORTRAYED IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 
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MANY, INSUFFICIENTLY CLAD, ARE FROZEN TO DEATH. 


GERMAN SENTRY IN RUSSIA: WEARING A WOMAN’S 
R COAT, THIS SOLDIER KEEPS A BLEAK LOOK-OUT. 
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VANDALISM SUCH AS THIS WILL BE FULLY AVENGED BY 
THE RUSSIANS IN DUE TIME. 


GERMAN DEFACEMENT OF A SOVIET STATUE: ACTS OF A GERMAN COLUMN PASSING THROUGH SIMFEROPOL 
™ CRIMEA: THE THREAT TO THE CAUCASUS IS STEMMED, 
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AND THE CRIMEA MAY BE RELIEVED. 





An dieser Stele iherstritten 
die Beresira on 
25.6. 708 Hort XT me Stunden 
tee Fitz cece FUEL ton Crofen 


z-2an.e Napoleon J. 
beim Ridrcage wa Mosrau. 

















‘& A GERMAN SOLDIER GUARDS AN HISTORIC SPOT: NAPOLEON HERE CROSSED 





THE BERESINA RIVER DURING HIS GREAT RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


alee 


NAPOLEON’S HEADQUARTERS BY THE BERESINA: IT WAS THE RETREAT ACROSS THIS 
RIVER THAT MARKED THE DOWNFALL OF HIS METEORIC CAREER. 








The gallant Russian Army, aided by winter snow and intense cold, are pursuing the 
German invaders back across the white-clad earth so recently defiled by Nazi 
hordes. The German Army, triumphant during many long months, are tasting 
the first fruits of bitter retreat. Harassed by the pursuing Soviets, the rapidity 
of their flight leaves them no time to destroy or take with them their tanks, 
guns and stores. Every day fresh successes are announced by our allies as they 


free, piece by piece, the country of which they are so justly proud. The Germans 
have plundered and destroyed, left the wounded to die in the bitter cold, and 
tortured and executed defenceless civilians: Meanwhile, the Poles, most tortured 
of all Hitler's victims, have formed a powerful army, burning for revenge. On 
December 3 General Sikorgki had a cordial interview with Stalin at the Kremlin 
and discussed Polish troops in Russia and the future of Russo-Polish relations. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















HIS is a good month—-for those who like their novels 
distinguished, and even for the luckless few who want 
** something nice.” Being one of these, I know they have 
a thin time ; their standards are high, and even to them- 
selves obscure, and it ’s very hard to give unmixed pleasure. 
And if, what’s more, the generation frowns on “ nice ” 
books...» Well, anyhow, there are two this month; 
1 won’t fail to name them, but I shall start with one 
of the others. 

“This Above All.” It is a war story, not of the usual 
kind : a love story with a difference. It is all talk. Or so 
nearly all, ‘that you may wonder afterwards how Mr. 
Knight kept it going for so many pages on such a small 
ration of event. The answer is, first, that he has a superb 
gift, both for conversation and monologue ; second, that 
he has a great deal to say, and 
that every word is of poignant 
interest to every one of us. 
Summer, 1940. The English 
holiday months ;_ the season of 
the great raids. An unexplained 
young man picks up a Waaf 
in the black-out. It is not 
romantic, at all—not even a 
simple urge, for they are both 
conscious, half-hearted, and dis- 
gusted by the routine. And 
the young man is disgusted at 
having chanced on an_intel- 
lectual, a girl who talks—who 
wants to talk about herself . . . 
As for the girl, it is her first 
encounter ; she is ashamed and 
edgy. ... Not a good start; 
in fact, they very nearly drop 
it at once. But somehow, for 
some obscure reason, it’ con- 


co ae 
And the want of harmony 
continues. Prue is a lady; 


Clive takes a savage pride 
in being “lower class,’’ and 
even maintains—which is ab- 
surd—that he is uneducated. 
Then, of course, they mention 
the war. At least, Prue does ; 
she’ questions him about his 
civvies, taunts him with being 
‘on holiday ’’—and thus finds 
out that he is a_ soldier 
on leave. He shuts her up 
after that, with fierce con- 
tempt; the war is not to 
be spoken of. All this time, 
though Clive has moments 
of revulsion from the “ possessive female,” they 
are falling in love. He gets her to spend a 
leave with him on the South coast; they quarrel 
and agree to part every day, and every evening 
think better of it—and the more they fight, the 
closer they grow. A common phase of love; but 
Prue is really unhappy at his tone about England’s 
War. She can’t but ask herself the civilian’s 
question, the woman’s question—Is he a coward ? 
Being very honest and brave, she even asks 
him. At which he laughs, and replies that all 
men are cowards. 

But then his pal Monty joins them at Leaford. 
And out it comes—the whole saga of the B.E.F., 
the retreat to Dunkirk, the evacuation—it sends 
Clive off in a rage ; but Prue devours every word, 
and Monty, the tough old sweat, has no objection 
to fighting his battles over again. One fact 
emerges : whatever may be wrong, with Clive—and 
there is something wrong, undoubtedly—it ’s not 
funk. She can admire him after all. Meanwhile, 
he resents her admiration, her curiosity, her 
blood-thirstiness. And all the time, they are 
growing together. And the night raids begin; 
there are midnight vigils, fuller confessions—and 
he ‘telis her he’s not going back. 


She is appalled at first. But he explains why: prosing needs. 


describes his country, an England she has never 
dreamt of—the country of the slum _ bastard. 
(Like other strong, silent men, he has a great 
flow of words.) What is he supposed to fight 
for? This England? The British Empire, founded 
on greed and slavery ? The rule of mercy—with our 
blockade, starving the poor and weak, our terror bombing 
which will be called reprisals, and which is sure to come ? 
Not that he joined up in this mind; as a “ liberal,” he 
approved the war, rejoiced init. And then he went through 
it. He saw men driven to the slaughter, almost unarmed, 
while their rulers said that Hitler had “‘ missed the bus.” 
Same old gang: the old ineptitude, the old callousness. 
And they promise a brave new world—only one mustn't 
ask about “ peace aims.” 

So Clive, for his part, is through. So is Mr. Knight, 
really. He allows these bitter truths and half-truths—and 
others equally or more painful—to go unchallenged, for 
Prue knows nothing about it. Only she is certain Clive will 
go back. And we are allowed to guess that, for reasons 
higher than reason, he would have done so: but fate says 
no. I have left out all the minor characters, Prue’s 
relations, each with his own war. To tell the truth, though 


THE PARCELS FROM HOME ARRIVE! 


OF WAR RECEIVING 
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not dull (and we want a bit of shade), they are insignifi- 
cant. Nothing matters but Clive and Prue. This is a 
great debate, with a sad, heroic ending; you simply 
can’t put it down. 

Now for one of the real fireside books—and I do hope 
Miss Doreen Wallace won’t be insulted. I am not hinting 
at triviality. ‘‘ Green Acres ’’ is a long novel, historical 
it opens in the 1770’s and closes with Captain Swing— 
extremely well documented, and as intelligent as you would 
suppose. The background is even grim—a scene of hunger 
and neglect, oppression and legal cruelty from generation 
to generation ; and there is not the least attempt to gloss 
over it. Yet from this sad stuff the author’s genius for 
giving pleasure rises triumphant. Much, of course, is due 
to the charm of her leading figures, the squires of Greenacre— 








“OUR AIM,” SAYS THE BRITISH RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN ORGANISATION, “IS TO PROVIDE EVERY BRITISH 
PRISONER AND INTERNED CIVILIAN WITH ONE OF THESE PARCELS EACH WEEK.” 


AWAITING DISTRIBUTION. 





been created to ensure a continuity of supply to prison camps. 


always on their people’s side; Giles, our own peculiar 
squire, is goodness itself, yet with no pretensions or unreality. 
He loves, in vain, one of the most human of all the dashing 
beauties of fiction; his beauty marries, without love, one 
of the most charming, kind-hearted rakes that ever graced 
a novel—and has a sad love story of her own. Then we have 
Giles’s touching old father, his ardent son, and the son’s 
gallant little bride—*‘ What a happiness,’’ said Miss Bates, 
““when good people get together—and they always do.” 
At any rate, they do in ‘Green Acres”; yet there is no 
false sentiment, and the happy endings are not too bright. 
And beneath all this runs the tale of Suffolk and its 
labourers—grim indeed, but shot through with hope. 
If only more “ novels of the soil ’’ were like this one ! 

Mr. Charles Morgan's ‘‘ The Empty Room” is an 
anecdote ; I suspect it to have some bearing on the collapse 
of France, which is often mentioned, but I won’t presume 
to be sure. Cannock, engaged in secret war work, frequents 
the house of Henry Rydal, and falls in love with his only 


HERE ARE SOME AT GENEVA 


A POIGNANT PICTURE OF PRISONERS 
RED CROSS PARCELS AT A CONCENTRATION CAMP. 


Including civilians, there are at present some 70,000 prisoners in enemy hands, and 
it has fallen to the British Red Cross and St. John War Organisation to minister to their 
How well this has been done may be gathered from the fact that 

090 parcels go out each week from Great Britain, and, in addition to these, large 
numbers have been despatched from the Dominions. At Geneva, a vast reserve has 





child. Mrs. Rydal has long been dead; at least, so they 
say. Then she begins to ‘‘ walk’”’; and at the same time, 
Rydal becomes uneasy, makes frequent visits to London, 
has clearly something on his mind. ... His distress is 
catching ; the others think they know that it concerns the 
late Mrs. Rydal, and even think they know what it is. 
In which they are wrong; but anyhow, domestic comfort 
seems gone for ever. Then in a flash, after a reading from 
** John Inglesant,” all comes right. This is the best I can 
do, and it is, of course, unfair to Mr. Morgan’s beautiful 
writing and his high seriousness. Only . . . he should be 
careful not to form habits. 

There is a nostalgic vein in Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s ‘‘ Open 


the Door.” In story after story he transports us to other 
climes and other days: iv a world of hansoms and prima 
donnas, of old palazzi and... 


Well, let me not exaggerate, 
there are all sorts in this book. 
It contains pathos, fantasy and 
satire, to-day and yesterday 
and the day before that; to 
give a true account, I should 
have to write of each piece 
in turn, and space forbids. 
And besides, the theme, without 
the leisurely finished manner, 
would tell you nothing. But, 
for pure charm, I recommend 
‘“ Idyll Through the Looking 
Glass”’ or ‘Dead Heat”; 
or, if you prefer something 
more mischievous, try 
** Primavera.” 

Miss Farrell writes of a 
great house in Ireland in 1920. 
Lovely, fateful Aragon is ruled 
by Nan, a Fox on the wrong 
side: only a servant in name, 
almost a tutelary goddess in 
strength and power. Cruel, 
practical, devoted. . . . She 
worships Aragon ; she would be 
stunned to learn that Grania 
Fox is the mistress of her 
son Foley. (Poor Grania—even 
Foley despises her for a 
little slut.) Sylvia’s distant, 
unconfessed regard for the 
English captain—now that is 
proper. But times are changing 
in Ireland. Sylvia’s captain 
disappears; Foley, the wise 
neutral, is arrested on sus- 
picion—involved at last. But 
as he dares not speak, there 
is nothing to be got out of him. Only the local 
goddess can intervene. Which she does, superbly 
—but her gesture calls down ruin on the old house. 
It and she expiate their crimes together. “‘ Two 
Days in Aragon” is a tragic drama, rich in 
humour, poetry, and the knowledge that can’t 
be simulated. 

Now the second chance for those who want 
a ‘“‘nice book.” This time it is a murder story 
—they, of course, should always be nice, and 
‘Envious Casca’’ is what all the others should 
be. Scene—the country house full of suspects ; 
victim—the old tyrant with the cash. Out of 
this worn but unsurpassed formula, Miss Georgette 
Heyer has contrived something new and brilliant, 
full of real characters and enchanting conversa- 
tions. As for the style—she has evolved a lovely 
style for ‘‘ period ” novels, based on Jane Austen, 
I suspect; here it is brought up to date, but 
retains its purity and sparkle. I almost didn’t 
mention the plot, or rather the solution; that 
is as brilliant as all the rest. 

Lord Berners’ two stories—‘‘ Percy Wallingford 
and‘ Mr. Pidger ’’—both have the advantage of a 
first-rate idea. He gives one of them perhaps more 
background than was quite necessary ; that is their 
only flaw, unless you fail to relish the something 
cruel, or at least harrowing, beneath the lightness 
and wit. I think it adds, myself. 

Mr. Budd’s *“‘ A Convict Has Escaped ”’ is just 
that. A hunted man on the moor... . Excitement, 
but no horror ; the man is innocent, and gets off scot-free. 

And then “* The Admiral’s a Spy.” In an hour o% fate, 
a German passes himself off as the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Navy. You may not swallow Mr. Taylor, 
but he’s good fun. a 
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This Above All. By Eric Knight. (Cassell ; 9s.) 

Green Acres. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 

The Empty Room. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan ; 55.) 

Open the Door. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) 

Two Days in Aragon. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins ; 8s.) 

Envious Casca. By Georgette Heyer. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
8s. 3d.) 

Percy Wallingford and Mr. Pidger. By Lord Berners. (Basil 
Blackwell ; 3s. 6d.) 

A Convict Has Escaped. By Jackson Budd. (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Admiral’s a Spy. By Walker Taylor. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
8s. 34.) 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


WING to circumstances over which we have no 
control, our Christmas feast this year will be 
of a very subdued kind ; for “‘ family gatherings ”’ will 
be impossible ; with only one day’s leave of absence 
from toil. But let this not distress us overmuch, for 
the next twelve months will probably see the end of 
our troubles. But with our usual determination to 
make the best of things in 
time of trouble, we shall all 
see to it that a “ feast” of 
some sort shall take place. 
“Nuts and wine” this year 
will have to be replaced with 
“‘ cakes and ale’’; and a very 
good substitute they will make, 
too. And we should derive 
some satisfaction from the 
reflection that beer is an even 
older beverage than wine. At . 
any rate, I am assured that a 
this is so. But this is a ages 
point of no great importance, 
since ancient Egyptian manu- 
scripts written some 3000 years 
before the Christian era show 
that, even then, the manu- 
facture of an _ intoxicating 
liquor from barley was suc- 
cessfully carried out in Egypt. 
In Britain little seems to 
have been known about beer 
before the Roman conquest, 
the beverages up till then being 
for the most part mead and 
cider. Following the conquest, 
however, came improvements 
in agriculture, and the con- 
querors apparently brought the 
use of barley and other grain es 


- 





prejudice against hops; and Evelyn laments that 
their use was “‘ transmuting our wholesome ale into 
beer.”” In 1531, when “‘ sundry misuses ”’ in the royal 
household were considered to need reform, an injunction 
was given to the brewer not to put any hops, or 
brimstone, into the ale. Hops are mentioned in the 
Statutes of Edward VI. (1552) as cultivated in England. 


‘ ye 


as the mulberry was unknown in England till its 
introduction in 1548, some other fruit, perchance 
the blackberry, was used. It is suggested that 
the reign of Harold marked the beginning of the 
end of the popularity of mead as a national drink. 
At any rate, its use began to wane with the 
advent of the Normans. Nevertheless, it has sur- 
vived from those far-off days 
till the present, for many of 
our country-folk in out-of- 
the-way hamlets— when you 
can find them — still brew 
mead. Some of the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century _ bee- 
masters were famous for their 
mead-brewing, and one of 
them claimed that it was 
absolutely indistinguishable 
from the old canary “ sack.”’ 
His method of ‘brewing has 
recently been followed with 
great success. When kept 
for some years, it sparkles like 
champagne, and is of a golden 
colour, with a bouquet like 
that of old cider. 

Many people, in these dis- 
tressful days, may be induced 
to take a more kindly view 
of cider than they did in the 
piping times of peace; and 
I feel that I may be among 
their number. For surely 
cider-drinking is an acquired 
taste. Those outside the pale 
of the cider enthusiasts find 
it, as a drink, too rough to 
the palate, though this at- 
tribute varies greatly in the 





different kinds. 
Cider can only be made 


with them. But what their OF THE HOP: THE “CONE” IS FORMED OF THIN, 
brewing was like we do not MEMBRANOUS LEAVES AND DIFFUSES A_ DELICIOUS 
FRAGRANCE. 








know. The cultivated hop is a a of apples of a special kind. va 
. Ta ne Cuitiva OD Is Said to have m in u Into Engian i 
said bs “ne a oo from the Low Countries in the reign of Henry Vill Ie agen They _ —, for — 
into ngland from the ow erbaceous twining plant longing to the Moracee family, and : raw, or for cooking. ree 
Cc D6 ae h i f in its wild form is rampant in hedges and thickets in the southem 2- THE MALE FLOWERS OF THE HOP PLANT: kind 8 di 
seen eg e _— a ° counties of England. The male and female, flowers are produced THESE ARE NUMEROUS, QUITE SMALL, AND ARE ; mes afc grown, rm 4 
en . Why our wi re) on distinct plants; in Pngland one male plant only is provide y , arge uantities, eac wit 
' ry ay / “e P for each 200 female plants, whereas in Ge y and other mid- BORNE ON A SEPARATE PLANT. THEY HAVE LITTLE : 8 4 ve eee ‘ 
was not us oOo not Know, European hop-growing districts the male is rigorously excluded. SCENT. ts = Specia attributes, in 
The English name for Our fathers held that hops ‘‘ would spoyle the 
the plant is derived taste of drink, and endanger the people.’’ But this 
from the Anglo-Saxon view has long since passed away. ‘‘ Lupulin,” or the ” 
q 





“ hoppan,”’ to climb. 
In the old Anglo- 


essential principle of the hop, is now held not only 
to impart an agreeable and aromatic flavour to beer, 


Latin dictionary, but also to possess tonic and soporific properties, as 
‘* Promptorium well as to prevent, by arresting fermentation, the 
Parvulorum,”’ the liquor from becoming sour. The narcotic properties 
word “hoppe”’ is of the hop have a soothing effect : and hop-pillows, I 


translated as ‘‘ sede 
for bere.” But 
apparently the Eala, 
or Swalan, was 
not compounded of 
any bitter condi- 
ments essential to the 
concoction of beer as 
we know it, for this, 
it would seem, was 
a drink of Flemish 
origin, and, until the 


am told, are used for the cure of sleeplessness. We 
cannot, indeed, spend long in a hop-garden without 
feeling conscious of the effect of this fragrance. The 
young tops of the wild hop are gathered, tied in 
bundles, and boiled, when they form a very pleasant 
dish, often compared to asparagus, though not much 
resembling it in flavour. 

Who started the cry ‘Cakes and ale”? It has 
a very alluring sound! Be it noted that there are 
to-day, several different kinds and qualities of beer. 
“* Table-beer ”’ is of light gravity, and meant only for 
generat table use ; but it is now eclipsed by “ pale ale,” 








J sixteenth century, a highly-hopped beer made of the finest hops ; while 
3. A PORTION OF THE CLIMBING imported from the mild ale’ is comparatively lightly hopped. Por- é 
STEM OF THE HOP: THE TWO Continent, or brewed ter’’ is a black beer made by a different method of ‘ 
FIRST JOINTS OF THE STEM, by foreigners in this brewing ; while “* stout "" grateful and comforting 4 
RISING FROM THE GROUND, ARE country. —is the fame given to a better-class porter. It is 
STRAIGHT, BUT WITH FURTHER The ‘ Promptor- “ stout,’”’ or strong, porter, and is, and indeed 
GROWTH IT BENDS TO ONE SIDE. ium” gives Bere rightly, much in favour. For invalids it is strongly 
The hop is . pumtnial plant, _Pro- servisia humelina as commended. 
a as oom left pan right distinguished from So insistent is the desire for ‘‘ the cup that cheers,” 
and are often 16 t 2 tt. beg. The ale, which contained that the Anglo-Saxons, not having the “ nut-brown EE eon, ee eee ee TE he eet 
ree gy ho at clams Taint hates no hops. Caxton, ale’’ within their reach, contrived to find the solace Spaeice ee ae ee ‘iar : TH 
which help the plaat to cling to its speaking of drinks, they needed in mead. It was served at all the royal 4. ELDERBERRIES: THE FRUIT OF THE COMMON ELDER, OF 

support. “arr , : : WHICH IS PURPLISH-BLACK, GLOBULAR AND THREE- OR 
makes the distinc- banquets, and was in common use in all the monasteries. POUR-SEEDED. EXCELLENT WINE, JAM AND SYRUPS ARE 

tion: ‘ Ale of England, Byre of Allemaine ” ; and it Ethelwold’s allowance to each half-dozen monks at sinc cue Ganen aaenees. 
would seem that beer was first made in London by dinner was a sextarium, which was indeed a generous The elder wes known to the ancients for its medicinal properties, end The 
““byere brewers’’ — Flemings and Dutchmen. It allowance. This kind of liquor was brewed from in this country the inner bark was formerty administered = a cath, in 1 
has been asserted that the use of hops was forbidden honey in Anglo-Saxon days. The commonest, for eee cane ae tenes one o impart Same alae to wit 
by Henry VJ., in consequence of a petition of the the serfs, was made by the crushed refuse of the combs fat and oil, and the berries are delicious in many ways. cou: 
Commons, under Essex, against the ‘“‘ wicked weed in water, after the honey had been pressed out. It wh 
called hops.’’ But this petition finds no mention in was then strained and set aside in earthen vessels Devonshire, Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire. ovel 
the Rolls of Parliament. Certainly in the time of till it fermented and became mead. Another kind, J Those who really dislike cider may find something i 
Henry VIII., and for many years later, there was a it is said, was fortified by the juice of mulberries. But much more to their palate in elderberry wine. brut 
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FRANCE FEELS THE NAZI HEEL. 


- —~ si ls lal A 





GERMAN TROOPS ON THE STEPS OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE CHURCH OF PARIS: 


GENERAL VON STULPNAGEL, PARIS MILITARY GOVERNOR, WITH OFFICERS AND MEN 


OF THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION, AT THE MADELEINE CHURCH, 


i =. 


VICHY AND NAZI CHIEFS MEET: (L. TO R.) DARLAN, PETAIN AND GOERING. THESE 
THREE MET RECENTLY AT ST. FLORENTIN TO DISCUSS-—-SO IT IS RUMOURED—THE 
FATE OF AIR AND NAVAL BASES IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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THE EXECUTION OF A NAZI HOSTAGE IN OCCUPIED FRANCE: THE LAST MOMENTS 
OF A BRETON SAILOR OF FIFTEEN. HE PREPARES FOR THE FIRING-SQUAD WITH A 
SMILE ON HIS FACE, 


The occupation of the greater part of Europe by the Germans is leading to a reign of terror 
in the unhappy countries concerned, unparalleled in the history of Ban | From France come 
many stories of the cold-blooded murder of “ hostages,” innocent men who face a firing-squad 
without a tremor rather than give away their compatriots who have avenged their suffering 
country by striking back at the invader. For every Nazi killed—in the only way left to the 
unhappy French people—the Germans -execute, or throw into prison, innumerable Frenchmen. 
Vichy protests, but her leaders meanwhile trade with the enemy; Darlan, the arch conspirator, 
overruling the timid protests of Marshal Pétain, carries on conversations with Berlin. The latest, 
at St. Florentin, was, if rumour is to be believed, the most perfidious of all. They met Goering 
to discuss the handing over of all Vichy naval and air bases in North Africa. Meanwhile, German 
brutality continues, but soon the day of reckoning will appear, and those who are now suffering 
under the heel of the oppressor will have their revenge. 
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U.S. NAVAL LOSSES; A “SEA OTTER.” 


America is at war! She has entered the lists in real earnest on the side of right. Her factories 
are working full time, her Isolationists are no more, her Navy is seeking contact with the enemy 
by sea and her Air Force is searching the skies. She is seeking to avenge the treacherous attack 
made on her by the Japanese; the attack on Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, where the United States 
battleships ‘‘Oklatoma” and “ Arizona,” the destroyers ‘‘ Cassin,” ‘“‘ Downes” and “Shaw,” the 
target-ship “‘Utah,” and the minelayer ‘‘ Oglala’”’ were destroyed. The “ Arizona” was an old 
battleship, but she had been completely reconstructed in recent years. Her principal armament 
consisted of twelve 14-in. guns. Colonel Knox, in his report on the damage done at Hawaii, 
said that the loss of the battleship was due to a “lucky hit.” She was sunk by explosions 
caused by a bomb through the smokestack. A new type of cargo-boat has recently appeared 
from American shipyards: the ‘Sea Otter.” Flat-bottomed, and drawing only 10 ft. of water, 
she is extremely hard to hit by torpedo and may well prove a really valuable addition to the 
merchant navy of our Ally. 





U.S.S. ‘‘ ARIZONA,” THE 32,600-TON BATTLESHIP WHICH WAS SUNK BY EXPLOSIONS 
FOLLOWING THE BOMBING OF PEARL HARBOUR, HAWAII, BY THE JAPANESE. CARRY- 
ING A COMPLEMENT OF 1358, SHE WAS COMPLETED IN 1916. 





“ “ 


U.S. DESTROYERS ‘“‘ CASSIN,” ‘“‘ DOWNES” AND “SHAW”: SUNK IN PEARL HARBOUR, 
HAWAII. BUILT UNDER THE 1933 PROGRAMME, ALL THREE WERE OF 1500 TONS AND 
WERE COMPLETED IN 1937. 


3 
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“SEA OTTER 2ND”: A NEW TYPE OF CARGO-BOAT, OF AMERICAN DESIGN, WHICH 
SURPASSES ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS TO BEAT THE SUBMARINE, FLAT-BOTTOMED, IT 
DRAWS ONLY IO FT. OF WATER. 
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“FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE WORLD ARE ON OUR SIDE.” AN EXPLANATORY MASILLUS 


With Japan’s treacherous attack on America, five continents came to death populations and territorial areas. The neutral countries are few and fag Japan, 
grips in the world war, and our map shows the territories and peoples engaged between, and may well be fewer still at any time. The shadows of war loo Belgium 
in this titanic struggle. Nation is warring against nation in every part of the darkly to the north-west of the Mediterranean. At the present moment§ Finland, 
world, and, such are the brobdingnagian proportions of the struggle, that it is twenty-eight countries are at war: the British Empire against Germany, Italyf the Net 
not easy to recall off-hand, just who is at war with whom: our explanatory Japan, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria; Russia against Germany Poland 


map. therefore, shows the belligerent and neutral countries, together with their | Italy, Finland, Hungary and Rumania; the U.S.A. against Germany, Italy Italy ar 
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d fa Japan, Bulgaria, and Hungary; China against Germany, Italy and Japan ; Republic against Japan; Guatemala against Japan; Haiti against Japan; 
- loom Belgium against Germany; Czechoslovakia against Germany, Italy, Japan, Honduras against Germany, Italy and Japan; Nicaragua against Japan; 
ymenth Finland, Hungary and Rumania; Greece against Germany, Italy, and Bulgaria ; Panama against Germany, Italy and Japan; Salvador against Germany, Italy 
Italyf the Netherlands against Germany and Japan; Norway against Germany ; and Japan. Thus, Germany is at war with seventeen nations; Italy with 
many) Poland against Germany, Italy and Japan; Costa Rica against Germany, fourteen, and Japan with fifteen. As far as populations go, as Mr. Churchill 


Italyp Italy and Japan; Cuba against Germany, Italy and Japan; the Dominican stated, four-fifths of the world are on the side of the Allies. 
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A FEUDAL STATE EIGHTY YEARS AGO, JAPAN NOW DARES To 























‘““ JAPANESE SOLDIERS AT DRILL”: NOTE THE STRANGE AND CUMBERSOME GARMENTS 3 i “PART OF THE TYCOON’S BODYGUARD OUTSIDE THE BRITISH MINISTER’S QUARTERS At 
OF THOSE DAYS. REPRODUCED FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF 1864. 3  OSACA’’: THE MEN’S HEADGEAR IS SLIGHTLY REMINISCENT OF OUR MODERN ‘“‘ TIN” HAT. 
FROM OUR ISSUE OF 1867. 
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~ “JAPANESE SOLDIERS MARCHING’: FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST THEN IN JAPAN. !APANESE SOLDIERS ae 


WERE ALWAYS DRILLING, BUT THEIR MARCHING WAS VERY RAGGED. FROM OUR ISSUE OF 1864. ”. er A 


‘“ JAPANESE SOLDIERS IN YOKOHAMA”: THE SHUFFLING PACE 
THESE MEN ADOPT CARRIES THEM OVER THE GROUND AT A ody 
Z GREAT RATE. FROM OUR ISSUE OF 1865. onge 
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a ” THE NEW LEVY OF JAPANESE INFANTRY ws THEY ARE ARMED WITH MUSKETS, AND CARRY j L “ TROOPS AT YOKOHAMA ABOUT TO EMBARK FOR THE SEAT OF WAR elt | A SKETCH : iat 
ONLY ONE SWORD. FROM OUR ISSUE OF 1863. . / MADE ON THE JETTY AND PUBLISHED IN OUR ISSUE OF 1877. * 
o ¢ A a) 
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CHALLENGE TWO OF THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL NATIONS. 























|. “THE OPENING OF THE FIRST RAILWAY IN JAPAN: THE ARRIVAL OF THE MIKADO.” 2 i.  ‘‘ THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION IN JAPAN”: CIVILISATION IN THIS CASE BEING THE 
; : 2 : ae ne Saas ; : a JES. Oo) = 
eee | THE RAILWAY RAN FROM JEDDO TO YOKOHAMA. FROM OUR ISSUE OF 1872. yf WEARING OF WESTERN CLOTHES, INCLUDING THE TOP-HAT AND KID GLOVES. FROM 9 
{ i OUR ISSUE OF 1875. = 
5 AT 4 é4 
HAT. @ 9 & 
£9 TY ‘HE above illustrations, taken from 
a 3 various numbers of “ The Illustrated 


London News" published between 1860 
and 1880, give a very good idea of Japanese 
life and costumes of that period. They 
show the comparatively primitive state of 
that country, and its people, less than a 
century ago, and afford an interesting 
contrast with the Empire which, to-day, 
has challenged two of the most powerful 
nations in the world. Japan affords a 
striking example of a civilisation which, 
for thousands of years, remained practically i f ( : REET: BOF 
stationary, shut away from the progress cay | i ' 31 7 RN aeaR “URE 
practised by the Western Powers. It was : Ba : f yl Bs It!» $ a 

not until 1872, for instance, that the first F » . 
railway was built in Japan, and the Army 
of those days was a small and ragged 
affair. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, however, Japan began to turn her 
eyes westward; she realised that in a 
world which was steadily forging ahead 
in the realms of science, she would be left 
behind and run the risk of being swallowed 
up by some more go-ahead nation. 
Radical changes were imposed on the 
people, based on those adopted long 
before by Europe, and little by little, 
Japan, taking advantage of the brains of 
other nations, has built up a civilisation, 
f not equal in modernity, at least com- 
parable to our own. And now, in little 























a iff over fifty years, she is daring to wage war 
— igainst Great Britain and the United 
tates. Her Navy is sailing the Pacific, 
ae her Air Force is sweeping the skies, and 
PACE er Army—the descendants of that ragged 
AT A ody of men of 1864—has dared to chal- 
enge the British Empire. Japan’s rise } 
aenee x as been rapid: her downfall is likely {| “ pecePTION OF THE JAPANESE EMBASSY BY PRESIDENT BUCHANAN IN THE EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON ”: PHE PRESIDENT 
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DAS ™ that the 

storm has 
broken in the Far East, it casts its lurid glare backward 
over recent history in the vast regions involved, and books 
which have emanated therefrom can be read in that sinister 
light. Especially in works concerned with China and 
bordering lands, we can watch the war-clouds gradually 
mount and move towards one far-off diabolical event— 
the wanton aggression of Japan on the peace of the Pacific. 
Some preliminary rumblings are audible now and then 
in a book of adventurous travel which, though not over- 
stocked with dates, appears to refer chiefly to a time about 
seven years ago, namely ““ Moncor Journeys.” By Owen 
Lattimore. With 13 Illustrations (Cape; 12s. 6d.). The 
author is a noted American writer of wide experience in 
Eastern travel, and a keen observer of local character and 
customs, beliefs and ceremonies, legends and folk-tales, 
nature and animal life, social and political changes, and 
matters of scientific or archzxological interest, in the remote 
countries he has visited. All this sounds rather formidable, 
perhaps, but the present volume is by no means heavy 
reading, for it is written in easy, humorous style, with a 
stress on the personal touch, ard picturesque incidents of 
the day’s adventure. It is certainly a book to be read, 
and for entertainment as well as instruction. 


At the moment, however, its more serious side, particu- 
larly in allusions to Japan, will arrest most attention. 
Mr. Lattimore’s political comments, though naturally not 
quite up to date, seem to belong to a recent period, when 
he was completing his work, rather than to that of the 
journeys which form the bulk of the narrative. Thus, in 





‘““THE FARMYARD,” BY BARNET FREEDMAN : 


PAINTING SHOWING DAMAGE BY BLAST AND GLASS SPLINTERS. 
EXHIBITION AT THE GRAVES ART GALLERY, SHEFFIELD. 


a passage discussing “ problems, and tendencies 
of the Russians, the Japanese and the Chinese 
which are likely to affect the Mongols,” he writes : 
“The Japanese need all the raw materials they can 
get from Mongolia. They would also very much 
like to have the Mongols as allies, in order to play 
on all the obvious antagonisms between Mongols 
and Chinese. If they could convert the Mongols 
into a new kind of Cossacks, it would auto- 
matically extend Japanese influence far into Central 
Asia and threaten to cut China off completely 
from Russia. “The trouble is that Japan is unable 
to offer, either economically or politically, terms that 
are as satisfactory to the Mongols as they would 
be to Japan. Economically Japan only keeps going 
because it is able to dictate the degree to which 
labour is underpaid, consumers pinched, and 
the population underfed in Japan itself, and in 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria and the invaded parts 
of China.” 


Mr. Lattimore would seem to suggest that the 
Japanese military mind is not always disinterested 
or actuated solely by motives of patriotism. 
Pursuing his argument, he continues: “ Politically 
the Japanese are also embarrassed by other diffi- 
culties. It is hard to be a ruthless, conquering 
nation and a generous, liberating nation at the 
same time. Conquest, especially the present incom- 
plete and undigested conquest, has paid real 
dividends to very few Japanese. A few civilians 
and a number of officers, however, have found fat 
pickings, chiefly because in handling the Chinese no 
holds are barred. China is a poor country, but you 
can get wealth out of it if you are cruel enough. 
Mongolia is a poorer country than China... . 
When the Japanese begin to slip from stalemate 
to defeats that cannot be hidden in their 
campaigns in China, their Mongol soldiers will turn 
against them.” 


How far the author’s prognostications may be fulfilled 
since the ‘new situation created by Japan’s attack on 
America and ourselves, only the future can prove. It may 
be noted, however, that he has no doubts as to the outcome 
of Japan’s adventure in China. ‘The war,” he -says, 
“has already gone far enough to show that China cannot 
be defeated. Earlier in the war China could have been 
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By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


sold out, but now things have gone too far, and China is 
nobody’s to sell. ... China’s prospects in Mongolia 
must therefore be judged by the fact that sooner or later 
China will win, and it will be a complete victory. When 
China has won, it will be well on the way to industrialisation 
—started and developed as an indispensable step in winning 
the war. It will also be on more cordial terms with the 
majority of the Mongols and with other quasi-national 
minorities like the Moslems. ... Changes will not be 
brought about by resurrected Jenghis Khans.”” The point 
of this allusion to the famous thirteenth-century Mongol 
conqueror is that the opening chapters describe the author’s 
journey to the sanctuary of Jenghis Khan, at Ejen Horo, in 
a district known as the Ordos, and the great annual festival 
held there. Mr. Lattimore and his two companions were 
allowed to take part in the ceremony, and were, he believes, 
the first strangers who had even seen it. 


To the average British reader, probably, the name 
Mongolia denotes a country that is one and indivisible, 
but from Mr. Lattimore’s book he will realise that there 
are sharp distinctions, politically at least, between its two 
sections. ‘“‘ Many Inner Mongolian patriots,” he writes, 
“increasingly felt that the only hope of a free Inner Mon- 
golia lay in the union with Outer Mongolia. Several years 
had yet to run to the beginning of the great stand of the 
Chinese against Japanese conquest in 1937. Since then, 
situations and feelings have been changing fast. Some of 
the tribes are sullenly acquiescent under Japanese rule, 
while others have made touch 
with the Chinese, and, with 
them, are sharing in the defence 
of Western Inner Mongolia. 
There is no longer any ques- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese 
fighting to see which is to dom- 
inate the Mongols. It is rather 
a question of the common 
interests of Chinese and Mongols 
which make for a united stand 
against Japanese imperialism. 
The terms regulating this spon- 
taneous alliance have certainly 
not reached their final form, 
but they are clearly tending 
toward an ultimate autonomy 
under which the Mongols will 
rule themselves, but. form a 
part -of a Federated Republic 
of China.” 


In the foregoing paragraph, 
Mr. Lattimore is evidently re- 
ferring to affairs on the eastern 
Asiatic mainland only a few 
months ago. Reverting to the 
time (in 1932 apparently) when 
NOW ON he and Arash (his native 
guide and factotum) were 


“ poss,” 


it consists of pictures damaged in an air raid om She 


between 80 and 90 per cent. of them will be restored. 


meeting Mongol refugees on pilgrimage, he adds : ‘‘ No one 
could then have foretold the shooting at the Marco Polo 
bridge in 1937 that was to fuse the Chinese into a mighty 
nation, no longer chopping and changing in politics and 
fighting each other in civil war. No one could have foreseen 
that the desperate heroism of the Chinese, even though 
the rich democracies of Europe and America continued 
complacently to ship to: Japan all the instruments of con- 
quest that reckless Japanese imperialism could buy, would 
successfully hold and gradually smother the attack. Nor, 
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WHERE THE ORIGINAL CANVAS HAS BEN STRIPPED. 
The Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield, has opened an unusual exhibition in one its of 

field, when the 
ppin Art Coley. in which they were hung, was bombed. Some of the pictures 


are in the condition in which they were found, some are 
Constantine, a member of the Sheffield Art Galleries, is in 


charge of the restoration, y.... Kx. exhibition affords an interesting example of 
250 works of art were dam 


About 
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foresee then’ that the Chinese, made generous by the very 
scale of their own unbelievable sacrifices, would grant a 
steadily increasing recognition to the Mongols as a people 
equally capable of a passion for liberty.” 


From the Far Eastern end of the Axis and Japanese 
penetration of Mongolia, we now cross the Pacific to follow 
similar, but less developed operations at the Far Western 
end, in South America. There we can watch the machina- 
tions of a Nazi secret agent as revealed in “* BusH MAsTER.” 
Into the Jungles of Dutch Guiana. By Nicol Smith, 
author of ‘‘ Burma Road.” With 23 Photographs by the 
author (Gollancz; 16s.). This book, presumably a record 
of sober fact, has a .quality more akin to fiction of the 
“thriller” sort, as it unfolds by gradual revelations a 
sinister plot. The author, whose last book put him definitely 
on the literary map, has now given us one that is even 
more intriguing. At some unspecified date, this young 
man from the States, with his inquiring mind and his turn 
for graphic description, landed at Paramaribo, the capital 
of Dutch Guiana, on the look-out for adventure. It came 
to him through a chance acquaintance with a stranger of 
Teutonic nationality, who was a collector of live snakes and, 
appropriately enough. had been nicknamed by the natives 
after one of the most venomous—the bushmaster. 


Posing as an explorer and prospector, the Herr Doktor 
dazzled Mr. Smith.with tales of wonderful discoveries, includ- 
ing that of a radium deposit promising fabulous wealth, 
and persuaded him to invest a considerable sum in the 





SHOWING THE PICTURE, BEFORE RESTORA- 
ALSO ON VIEW 
AT THE GRAVES ART GALLERY, SHEFFIELD. 
enterprise, and to join an expedition up a jungle river 
in quest of this El] Dorado. Eventually, the Doktor was 
unmasked as a base deceiver in the best Nazi tradition. 
It transpired that he was brewing fifth - column 
activities among a band of escaped convicts from the 
French penal settlements, who had taken to the jungle, 
as a step towards a German foothold in this part of the 
South American continent, and that he traded snakes 
to native witch-doctors to gain control of their local 
influence. So Mr. Smith lost his money, but for an 
adventure-seeker there were compensations. Though 
radium was lacking, nature provided other wonders, 
such as baboons that mimicked human gestures, an 
encounter with a vampire bat, and a phalanx—+4o ft. 
wide and hundreds of yards long—of giant ants on the 
march through the jungle, devouring a refugee mob of 
beetles and other small creatures in their path, climbing 
trees after fugitives, and themselves pursued and deci- 
mated by “ several dozen ant-eating birds, long-legged 
birds, almost goose-stepping like Prussian guards.” 


Then, too, there was Saro, the Orchid Princess, whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece, ‘‘ the most beautiful 
native woman,” says the author, “ I had ever seen in 
any of my travels in the tropics,” with a figure “‘ like 
a Juno in bronze.’”’” Another pleasant memory on 
which Mr. Smith can look back is that of the great 
party given in his honour by the natives of Washabo, 
when he was ceremonially made a blood-brother of 
the tribe, and given by their chief the name of 
Morro-Morro-Lie, ‘‘ The Prince Who Comes from 
Beyond the Great Sea.” This distinction was conferred 
on him in gratitude for his valuable service to the whole 
tribe in exposing the Herr Doktor, who had decamped 
without paying his debts. Like the Mongolian 


— festivities in which Mr. Owen Lattimore took part, as 


mentioned above, the gathering in Dutch Guiana also 

included a display of archery. Mr. Smith’s account of 
the dances which ended the proceedings contains a seasonable 
allusion: ‘“‘ A band of red-howler baboons, attracted to the 
vicinity by all the hullabaloo, added their own unpleasant 
howls and bellowings to the general mélée. It was quite the 
wildest party I had ever attended. No New Year’s Evecelebra- 
tion in any big-town hotel, with all the gadgets ever invented 
to split eardrums, and synchronising into one gigantic 
uproar at the stroke of midnight, could have held a candle 
to this Indian gala on the night of my adoption into the 
Arawak nation in far-away Washabo in Dutch Guiana.” 
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Laie calls to Beauty these days to be wool by generations of the Islanders of the 
economical and practical . . . beauty is Outer Hebrides. How can you identify it? 
responding wisely by donning Harris By seeing the mark on the cloth—that’s 
Tweeds. This famous cloth is Lagi the proof. 

colourin rave or as you please, but 

for pre ght wien A art it’s all alike H A R R l $ T tae F & D 
so long as it is Harris Tweed—the Harris 

hand-woven from 100% pure virgin Scottish Look for the Mark on the cloth 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HIS magnificently ornate pendant in “ rich gilt 

colour brass” was the last word in G.E.C. 
lighting fittings for the smart drawing room of 1914. 
But designs change. Lighting methods improve. Science 
never stands still. The G.E.C., pioneers in everything 
electrical for the home, continued to progress during 
the last war. In this war, also, the G.E.C. is 
helping to fashion the “shape of things to come.” 













Excellence of style, quality of R e m e mb e r 


material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors . . . these Py 
— some Re the character- - 
stics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious ee Be a 


choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 


To obtain your kit within the allowance ‘ FOR EVERYTH ING ELECTRICAL 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. ; 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Led., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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From 1740 to 1748 known as 
the 50th Regiment of Foot 
(the Fighting Half Hundred). 
Became the West Kent 
Regiment in 1782. Because of 
an outbreak of Ophthalmia in 
1797-99 was nicknamed the 
Blind Half Hundred. Named 
Duke of Clarence’s Regiment 
of Foot 1827 and the Queen’s 
Own in 1830. 

















GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
was first produced in the reign of Queen Victoria. It has preserved 


its original claims to pre-eminence by maintaining the tradition of its 


blenders during five reigns. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : Gien Moray — Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 








“A way they have Man's MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 
in the Navy’’..- 


A gentleman who used to be one 
of our most respected civilian 
customers appeared on our 
threshold, trimly clad in blue 
and gold, and announced that he 
was “a rough, tough, seafaring 
chap” who'd “ stepped ashore to 
buy a bridge coat and look slippy 
about it.” This was no sooner 
said than done. “How you 

ople keep up your pre-war 
scamtlende o endeat Baa 
beats me,” were his parting 
words. Indeed, we do our modest 
best, not only in the way of 
ready-to-wear greatcoats for the 
Senior Service, but also Great- 
coats, British Warms, Uniforms 
and equipment for officers in 
all three Services. “Ready Now that a suit is becoming man’s most precious 
for immediate wear” is no : rs i ie ae i 
exaggeration at Moss_ Bros. pecs — asad tailor yous 

Sportex. This .Scottish-woven cloth 
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, - oe ; aristocratic smoothness of texture and 
choice of design, and is equally at 
home in town or country. 
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THE SOCIETY 
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THE NATION 
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AIR MAIL— PAR AVION 


Dear Hawkins: 

Last time I was Home on 
leave you expressed a wish to 
accompany me as batman “if 
the necessary strings could be 
manipulated, as it were ’’. Un- 
fortunately, they couldn’t, and 
my frugal wants are ministered 
to by a batman who was, in 
private life, a professional 


. Strong man in a circus. A most 


excellent man, but lacking 
both flair and temperament 
for making a really capable 


heard of Rose’s Lime Juice, 
and actually thought that a 
hangover was a term used by 
performers on the flying 
trapeze ? Needless to say, that 
gap in ‘his education has 
already been made good. 

We can get plenty of Rose’s 
Lime Juice out here, but I 
doubt if it flows very plenti- 
fully at Home these days. Still, 
do lay in a few bottles if you 
can — they will come in handy 
for the victory celebrations ! 
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IRON RATIONS 
6 pean y i to our gallant seamen—both Navy 
and Mercantile Marine — this country is not on 
“ iron rations” in spite of all that the enemy has 
tried and is still trying to do. 
But naturally there cannet be as much as usual. And 
that applies to things like Chocolates and Toffee as it 
does to other goods, for muck of the raw materials of 
Confectionery have likewise to be brought from 
overseas. 
Se look upon your Sweets as “iron rations ” — 
eating them sparingly, and being ready to “ share” 
them by leaving some for others, if you are one of 
those lucky ones who are able to buy much as usual. 
We are all in this beleaguered fortress together. So 
let us share things out, including — 


bd 9 
acCKintosas 
Quality Street’ 
OFFICIAL PRICES 
“Quality Street” and ~ Double Centre” 
Assortments - - - 8d. per qtr. lb. 
4 Ib. Box 1s. 4d. - -Handy Packet 6d. 
“Rolo” & * Butt-o-Scotch” 2}d. pr. pkt. 
“MAX” Chewing Gum — jd. per pkt. 





















D IFFICULT conditions frequently attend salvage work at sea, but the Schermaly Pistol 
Rocket Apparatus greatly simplifies the operation by the quick and certain method employed 
in throwing the line. Whether the purpose is for the passing of hawsers for lowing or 
merely for the repid transmission of medical or other stores, this efficient apparatus is 
always ready for instantaneous use. The all-steel construction of both pistol and 
rockets prevents deterioration and damage by sea water. 








THE SCHERMULY PISTOL .ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 














Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing.to war conditions ave advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Uniforms and everything else a soldier or civilian puts on or 


wriggles into. Heavy and light underwear3 shirts; pyjamas; socks ; 
khaki and coloured ties; raincoats; gloves; hats; scarves; greatcoats 
-as well as necessary etceteras like handkerchiefs, braces, suspenders, 


umbrellas and suitcases. 


Just a part of the 


AUSTIN REED |Bijaeo 


In normal times the best shops have "777" 


* 
Service Supplies are, however, now strictly limited. 


‘Valstar’ ts i ved styles, ar vailabl 
103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 Caine a diem 
Aldershot, Alton, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, 
Bristol, Carlisle, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, 
WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, Richmoad (Yorks), 


Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD ~ PENDLETON - MANCHESTER 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 
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SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
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unaddressed, and unstamped, for free transmission 
to the men and women of our Fighting Forces 
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" Well, what's the spirit of the troops, Major ?” 
"White Label’, if they know what's what !” 
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